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AN ASTONISHING SITUATION. 


THe demurrer of the defendants in the case of the 
People vs. Bookman, which is the New York game seizure 
case, has been overruled on all points save as to those 
counts which are concerned with the possession of plover 
and other birds named in Section 30 of the game law. Pos- 
session of these species Justice O’Gorman holds does not 
constitute an offense under the act. The possession of 
the other game discovered in the Arctic Freezer Com- 
pany’s vaults, woodcock, grouse, quail, venison, etc., the 
court finds is prima facie evidence that the possessor has 
violated the law; and the burden is then cast upon him 
of proving facts to show that the possession is legal. The 
effect of this ruling is to decrease by the sum of $825,000 
the amount of penalty which may be recovered. The sec- 
tion of the law relating to plover and the other birds con- 
cerned reads: 

Sec. 30. Plover and other Birds [as amended 1901].—The close 
season for Wilson’s (called English) snipe, yellow legs, plover, rail, 
mud-hen, gallinule, surf-bird, .curlew, water-chicken, jack snipe, 
bay snipe or shore bird, shall be from May 1 to Aug. 31, both in- 
clusive. 

There is here no provision whatever respecting pos- 
session in the close season. The term “close season,” as 
elsewhere defined in the law, relates only to the taking of 
game, not to its possession. With respect to other species 
there are specific prohibitions against possession in close 
season; but the law says nothing whatever specifically as 
to the possession of plover, snipe, etc, 

For this reason the State sought to recover from the 
Arctic Freezer Company for the possession of birds of this 
species by invoking Section 33, which provides: 

Sec. 33. Certain Wild Birds Protected [as amended 1901]——Wild 
birds other than the English sparrow, crow, hawk, crane, raven, 
crow-blackbird, common blackbird, kingfisher, and birds for which 
there is no open season, shall not be taken or possessed at any 
time, dead or alive, except under the authority of a cértificate 
issued under this act. No part of the plumage, skin or body of any 
bird protected by this section shall be sold er had in possession 
for sale. 

That part of the complaint which was based upon this 
section was dismissed by Justice O'Gorman, who wrote of 
it: “Im order to create an offense under Section 33 it 
must appear not only that the birds are wild birds, but 
also that they are birds for which there is no open season. 
Therefore, if they are birds having an open season, or if 
there be no express provision that there shall be no open 
season, the taking or possession of them constitutes no 
offense.” With all deference to the opinion of the Court, 
we are constrained to express our conviction that the in- 
terpretation which Justice O’Gorman has ptt upon Sec- 
tion 33 is one which it will not bear. Let us examine it. 

Prior to the revision of 1901 the section read: 

Wild birds other than the English sparrow, crow, hawk, crane, 
raven, crow-blackbird, common blackbird, kingfisher, and birds 
for which there 1s an open season, shall not be taken or possessed 
at any time, dead or alive, except under the authority of a certifi- 
cate issued under this act. No part of the plumage, skin or body 
of any bird protected by this section shall be sold or had in pos- 
sssion for sale. 

As it then read the English sparrow and other named 
birds and “birds for which there is an open season,” 
namely, game birds, were exempted from the application 
of the section. 

But as amended in 1901, the term “an open season” was 
altered to read “no open season,” so that the section 
reads (parentheses ours) : ' 

Sec. 33 [as amended 1901].—Wild birds (other than the English 
sparrow, crow, hawk, crane, raven, crow-blackbird, common black- 
bird, kingfisher, and birds for which there is no open season), shall 
not be taken or possessed at any time, dead or alive, except under 
the authority of a certificate issued under this act. No part of 
the plumage, skin or body of any bird protected by this section 
shall be sold or had in possession for sale. 

In other words, the provision is to the effect that wild 
birds may not be taken except under the authority of a 
certificate, nor sold nor possessed for sale; but the birds 
excepted from the prohibition are the English sparrow, 
crow, hawk, etc., and “birds for which there is no open 
season.” 

The “birds for which there is no open season” are the 
song and insectivorous birds. They are not subject to the 
prohibition of the section. There is no law whatever in 
New York State to protect song birds. 

The birds for which there is an open season are the 
game birds; and they are therefore included in the cate- 


gory of “wild birds” which “shal}] not be taken or pog- 


sessed at any time, dead or alive, except under the author- 
ity of a certificate issued under this act,” nor “sold or had 
in possession for sale.” 

In other words, under this section of the New York 
law as it stands to-day, game birds may not be killed un- 
less the shooter has a naturalist’s permit. 

Now as to the particular species of birds concerned in 
the Arctic Freezer Company’s case, namely, plover and 
snipe, we cannot understand how Justice O’Gorman’s in- 
terpretation of the section ean be maintained. His ruling 
that “in order to create an offense under Section 33 it 
must appear not only that the birds are wild birds, but 
also that they are birds for which there is no open sea- 
son,” is precisely the reverse of what the statute itself 
declares. The “birds for which there is no open season” 
are the very ones exempted from: the operation of the 
act. The law says “wild birds other than * * * birds 
for which there is no open season, shall not be taken,” etc. 
This is equivalent to saying that “birds for which there 
is an open season shall not be taken.’ There is an open 
season for plover and snipe; these birds therefore do 
come under the prohibition in Section 33, and a cold 
storage concern which has them in possession for sale is 
liable to the penalty. 

As it now stands, the New York law permits without 
restriction the killing of all birds which are not game 
birds, and permits the killing of game birds only under 
authority of a naturalist’s license. 

This is an astonishing situation. The same conditions 
held in March of 1900 when Senator Brown had completed 
his herculean and stupid revision of the game code. The 
ForEST AND STREAM called attention to the situation, and 
it was remedied. The first action of the game committees 
of the present Legislature should be to correct the blunder 
by a simple’ change of the word “no” to “an.” 


COL. THURSTON’S OPPORTUNITY. 


Cot. N. B. THurston, who is widely known for his 
energetic work at the head of the Department of Rifle 
Marksmanship in the New York State Guard, and who is 
now the official head of rifle practice in this country as 
the President of the National Rifle Association, has re- 
cently taken upon himself the duties of Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Police Force of Greater New York. It 
is a post which brings him before the public in many ways, 
but there is one phase of his many-sided work which 
should be particularly agreeable to this popular National 
Guardsman. He has now a conspicuous opportunity to 
put to use his knowledge as an instructor in the handling 
of firearms. 

The police force of the metropolis reaches a total of 
about 7,000 men. It is an armed civic guard, for each 
member is required to carry, while on duty, a revolver, 
and on certain occasions he is empowered and required to 
make use of it. Ask any citizen for his opinion of a 
policeman as a marksman, and the reply would be a smile 
of derision. Almost every day, tucked away in the comic 
column of any metropolitan journal, may be found a 
report of a performance of the day before where some 
stray dog, having been declared ‘‘mad,” was, of course, ia 
subject for immediate éxecution. The general practice 
is for every policeman within hail to empty his revolver 
at the four-legged target, and as many misses as shots 
having been scored, the dog is disposed of with a club. 
Too often the account tells of some citizen being hit 
with. one of the wild bullets. Not a few human beings 
have lost their lives in this way. Shot down in the public 
streets, through the incompetence of paid guardians, with 
blame really resting upon the superior officers. 

This is the situation which faces Col. Thurston. It is 
not a matter of choice with him. The by-laws of the 
department provide for a system of firing drill. The force 
is fortunate in having on its rolls one of the best revolver 
shots in this countrv. Entirely apart from his police 
duties, Sergeant Petty has won a place in the front rank 


as an amateur marksman. Some years ago he was given’ 


a partial opportunity to find out how needful was some 
system of drill in police marksmanship. Out of a pos- 
sible 75 at ten yards, he found the men could average 
15, and this with ample time to aim at a fixed target. He 
got the average up to 30 at fifteen yards, and then came 
a chief who ner the whole system with a single 
“Wot tell.” 
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At present there is. absolutely nothing doing in the 
way of practice. The men are getting so careless that 
any sort of an old blunderbuss or pigmy makeshift. is 
substituted for the weapon officially designated. The cur- 
rent plam of hours of police duty makes it very easy to 
put in vogue a simple system of aiming drill; but so far 
Col. Thurston has issued no orders to that end. In this 
matter there seems no choice between the new reform 
regime and the old slovenly police control. 


NOVA SCOTIA’S FOOLISH LICENSE. 


A WELL-KNOWN writer who has done more than any 
other one man perhaps to popularize Nova Scotia’s waters 
as resorts for anglers, said in conversation the other day, 
“That action of the Nova Scotia authorities in the Town- 
send case has made many of my friends who have been 
going to Nova Scotia with their families for the summer 
resolve to go somewhere else this year. They consider 
Mr. Townsend’s treatment an outrage; and they will not 
subject themselves to the possibility of like treatment, nor 
will they pay the license. They will take their families 
somewhere else.” 

We quote this—which was not spoken with a view to 
publication—not for argumentative purposes; but as a 
significant indication of the feeling aroused by the course 
which the fishery officials pursued in the Townsend case. 
The prevailing opinion among American anglers is that, 
considered from a financial standpoint, and as a business 
proposition, the Nova Scotia angling license exaction is 
likely to entail a loss far beyond any income for licenses. 
Fishing is not everything with the visitor who takes his 
family into the Province for the summer; but it is. so 
much of a factor as to determine one’s choice of’ loca- 
tion, and the imposition of a tax, where fishing has here- 
tofore always been, free, will keep people away. This 
reluctance to pay the inconsiderable fee may appear very 
foolish, and actually may be very foolish, but it finds 
its seat in that trait of human nature which resents im- 
position, real or fancied; and the point for the Nova 
Scotia authorities to consider is not the justice or the 
injustice of the license scheme as a matter of statute law, 
but the actual working of it in practice as affecting the 
revenues Nova Scotians derive from visiting Americans. 
If the purpose of the license tax was to raise money— 
and presumably this was the purpose—it is one which will 
not be accomplished. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


We publish elsewhere from Commissioner Carleton of 
Maine a disclaimer of responsibility for the $15,000,000 
of Maine’s revenue from her visitors. It appears, how- 
ever, that Commissioner Carleton did put forward’ this 
estimate in the meeting, and if he had not intended the 
figures to be accepted as reasonable ones, the time for 
him to have said so was there and then. Moreover, $15,- 
000,000 or $4,000,000, the spirit which whines over the 
price of a camping party’s potatoes lost to Maine farmers 
is so niggardly that we refuse to accept it as representa- 
tive of the Maine spirit. 

- 


We gave in our issue of Jan. 4 the text of the two bills 
prepared by the Protective League of Salt Water Fisher- 
men relative to pound nets and purse nets in, waters ad- 
jacent to New York. These measures embody the fruit 
of a long study of the problem of conserving the salt 
water fishes, and should have the support of the Legisla- 
‘ture. The first bill has not yet been introduced at Al- 
bany ; the second was introduced by Senator Plunkitt, and 
is Senate Int. 73. 

z 


The Long Island newspapers have been having some 
fun over a new game which goes by the name of “Over- 
ton chasing the eagle.” It appears that whenever Pro- 
tector Overton has a leisure day he spends it in chasing 
up the latest eagle slayer. Eagles have been numerous 
in Long Island this winter, and there appears to be an 
irresistible attraction about an eagle for the Long Islander 
with a gun. Five or six eagles have been shot, and the 
five or six shooters have paid their fines; and now. Pro- 
tector Overton has publicly announced that owing to the 
diminished supply the Price of Long Island eagles has 
been advanced. 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 
a \ 
In the North Country. 


Part L—On the Sevogle. 


THE season of planning had passed, and winter and its 
snows had vanished, and summer had drawn to its close, 
when one bright afternoon we left the city behind, bound 
for the North Country. 

In due course, after some thirty-six hours of travel, 
we arrived about 6 of a cloudy morning at New Castle, 
N. B., and immediately looked up my good friend, Mr. 
John Robinson, Jr., who in one word to the hunter and 
fisherman is the “man who knows.” He had been on 
the watch for a good place for me for a year, and in an 
hour or so we had started off with our duffle by wagon 
for the fitst camp, which we hoped to make that night. 
We did it, too, for about 7 o’clock, with the stars show- 
ing brightly overhead, we stumbled and rolled down a 
steep hillside into an old lumber camp, and almost into 
the arms of our gdod cook Jim. We had but a few mo- 
ments to take in a long breath and look about on the 
tall pines, with the wind rustling in their tops, and hear 
the murmur of the Sevogle River, when Jim announced 
supper, and we were deep in the intricacies of partridge 
broth with potatoes, bread and tea. And it is to be 
supposed that our city appetites did as well as they knew 
how under the circumstances. That night we slept on 
the boughs as soft as ever we did at home. 

The next day Karl said, “I guess we better go to Pea- 
body,” and off we went, a load on Karl’s shoulders that 
I could hardly lift, and if he did not offer when we got 
te the river to take me on top of the load. While we 
are climbing the hill and going around the windfalls I 
want to introduce Karl. He is about thirty, with blue 
eyes and clean, sharp cut features, and a voice that sounds 
honest either with or without birch horn. His last name is 
Bersing, and he calls himself a “Russian sailor,” and the 
way he can go around through the woods does a man’s 
heart good. He is a friend of John Robinson’s, afore- 
named, and now he is a friend of mine, and many the 
time traveling along the wood roads have I silently 
thanked him fer those little courtesies of hand and heart 
that money can never buy, and money never pay for. 
Meanwhile, we are traveling pretty fast under the yel- 
lowing birch leaves and over the softest of brown and 
green carpets. 

“How far are we going?” I asked. 

“Oh, a couple of miles,” he replied, and I soon learned 
this to be the standard measure of distance in the woods. 
At the end of it, by a tiny rivulet, we raised our lean-to 
tent and cut a few boughs and a little firewood, and the 
house was completed and furnished. My sleeping bag 
was unrolled on the boughs, and my rifle shouldered, and 
again we were off. 

The next distance was a “mile—maybe more,” and I 
decided on dividing the trail up into quarters and eighths, 
after the manner of the tenderfoot, that the “maybe 
more” was the biggest part of it. But there was the lake, 
some bright places through the trees, then opening out 
broadly, the big green woods hemming it in closely, 
crowding the gray waters and stony shores; and there 
in the mud and sand were the big heart-shaped tracks 
of moose, the broad, wide spread toes of caribou, and 
the sharp, little prints of deer. Thank God! we were 
among His wild creatures. Then came the thought that 
it was to do them no good, and the rifle in my hands 

seemed almost a sacrilege on the shores of that quiet lake. 

We got in Karl’s skiff and paddled out to where we 
could see all around the shores. Nothing. Well, we 
could hardly expect the beasts to receive us at an “at 
home” so early in the day, and so we went a-fishing. 
The trout were “at home” anyhow, and a good supper 
was soon provided. What was that? Hark! It sounded 
like the cracking of a dry stick. Again we heard it 
coming from the nearest shore, and without a word we 
paddled over to some big logs and lay behind them. 

An hour went by. Nothing. 

Another hour, and no sound except a family of loons 
making merry at the lower end of the lake. 

A third hour was consumed in day dreaming, and 
then it being almost sunset Karl raised the yellow horn 
to his lips and gave a grunt. No answer except from 
the loon, which creature we cursed by all the saints 
in the calendar, only to provoke fresh mirth on his part. 
Again Karl raised the -horn, and a long, dismal wail 
beginning with a clear note, floated over woods and 
waters. Then it began to rain. Clouds had crept un- 
noticed over the blue sky, and a gentle drizzle was dot- 
ting the water. I began to doze, when suddenly Karl 
sat up and whispered, “There he is!” and sure enough, 
over on that high grassy bank, black against the gray 
light, loomed a tall beast with a light-colored face. At 
least 500 yards away—too far to think of shooting. 
Slowly the head turned, and the huge ears stood out. 
A cow! What a let-down! She showed entire indiffer- 
ence to both our disappointment and noise. The long 
wail rang out over the pond again and again, but no 
answering grunt came back, nor did the cow leave her 
evening meal. Meanwhile the shower was over and the 
sky had cleared. The pine tops had long been sharply 
defined; now they were black against a sky that changed 
from blue to indigo and pearl. The stars came slowly 
out in their wonderful profusion, the Northern Cross, the 
Crown, over in the west, the Eagle in the south, and low 
down on the northern horizon the Pointers we all know 
so well. And night came with that mystery one feels 

belongs to it of right, and a suggestion of the east, where 
night seems to have had birth. One could easily im- 
agine the shifting shadows in the trees to be accom- 
panied by the rustle of her draperies and the earth to 
stand up with uncovered head and bated breath. In the 
last of the twilight we stumbled down the wood road 
over my fractions of a mile till they became multiples 
of a mile, through the thickening dark to our cozy 
little home under the trees, as happy as lords, for was 
not the pond all tramped up by “their majesties,” and 
had not the good Creator shown us a little way down 
those hidden pathways of the world where life is to-day 





much as it was thousands of years ago. And so we sat 
before our fire and fried our trout and toasted our 
bread and our bacon on a forked stick; and as the 
fire and food warmed our bodies; it also touched our 
tongues and we made friends, Karl and I. Then in his 
pleasant voice he told me stories of the woods and 
the animals until the very pine trees seemed to bend over 
to listen, and I knew it was time to go to bed. We took 
that look around upon the night that one always takes 
in camp, when the last log is put upon the fire, and 
found the stars blazing brightly in the stillness like 
candles in the evergreens, the trees just breathing, as 
they do quiet nights, to show our dear old mother 
nature is sleeping like a child, and when I lay down 
upon her breast in my blankets that first night in the 
open, I swear I could hear her heart throb. 

The lines of the great poet came t6 me, and I must re- 
peat them to Karl, who I was to find had a healthy dis- 
regard for them. 


Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat— 

Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 

No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 


Who doth ambition shun 

And loves to live in the sun, 

Seeking the food he eats 

And pleased with what he gets— 

Come hither, come hither, come hither! 
Here shall he see 

No enemy 

But winter and rough weather. 


The next thing I knew it was dark and quiet; the fire 
mostly gone out, save for a few red embers and the 
smoking end of a green log. I wondered at the sense 
of security the hearth and the light tent gave, and how 
comfortable and warm it was on the boughs. Then a 
brief blank again, and Karl was telling me it was time 
to get up to start for the lake. It was not as early as it 
should have been, and yet quite dark enough for my moc- 
casined feet to stumble over a log under the pines. 

That stumble cost me a shot, for we heard some large 
animal trot strongly off up the brook, but never knew 
what it was. Down at the lower end of the lake a cow 
and a yearling calf were feeding in the water about 
where we had seen the cow the previous evening. She 
was very large, and remained playing in the water for a 
half hour after we had begun to call. Morning came 
with wonderful glory and beauty to that small lake 
among the pines, and the birds were singing as if it was 
springtime. As the sun rose, the wind rose with it, and 
blew hard all day. We tramped back to the Valley 
Camp and found the Doctor had gone some eleyen miles 
up country. The next day we followed, making some 
ten miles to another pond, where we camped for the 
night in a heavy shower, and had no chance to hunt, 
but most excellent sleeping, and the third day went on 
our remaining five miles to Clearwater. The forest was 
high and rolling, beautiful in color and full of partridges, 
so that in the fifteen miles my little .22 caliber stood for 
eight birds. On arriving at the camp we found that the 
Doctor hati seen two bull moose on the lake and shot at 
the larger; with no result, and there was much discussion 
over his misfortune. Here we had a very comfortable 
little log camp that held our affections for a week. It 
had been newly built in the spring, and was nice and 
clean, barring a little mildew. Not a quarter of a mile 
away, on the brook, was a cleverly arranged beaver dam 
in the sluiceway of an old, neglected logging dam. It 
was 5 feet high and as thick through at the bottom, was 
some 8 feet across and as perfect a semi-circle as if 
drawn by compasses. The little workers had piled stones 
and sod upon the exposed places, and were adding to it 
while we were there. Meanwhile we, each of us, were 
getting some shooting, and this was the way of it. You 
know that one gets superstitious in the woods. 

The Doctor was an inveterate card player and a be- 
liever that the neighborhood of game is denoted by high 
ecards and close rubbers. There is another friend of 
mine who thinks no trip can be successful unless he 
takes an old mirror with him that has survived so many 
rough experiences that its usefulness is long since past, 
and it is only utilized as a decoration of the lodge pole 
for a totem. To return, the first caribou the Doctor saw 
appeared at the critical stage of the seventh game of 
euchre, when the score was three games and four points 
all. He, however, did not consider the shot good 
enough to warrant the noise of the .30-30 in a good 
moose country. My —— opinion is that the noise is 
not the worst thing that can happen when one is hunt- 
ing, although better avoided. But to return. 

The next day the Doctor artd I were out behind the 
bushes on the pond playing euchre, and when two games 
all, out walked a caribou and began a hop, skip and 
jump side step over the bushes and mud in the irra- 
tional manner of his kind, but drawing nearer. As the 
Doctor had never shot one of these little reindeer, and I 
had one good head, we decided it to be his shot. Behind a 
bush went Mr. Greytop, took a sip of lake water, tasted 
a bunch of weeds and was then 120 yards away. “Now 
shoot,” said I. “No; he’ll come closer,” was the an- 
swer I got; and sure enough he came on till again I 
said, “Shoot!” A bush now spoiled the Doctor’s view, 
and-one long jump took the gentleman of the barrens out 
of sight in the woods. 

The next morning we were playing poker. and after 
some pretty poor combinations, I got a full house, and 
was prepared to wreck the Doctor’s fortune, and he, 
strange to say, was proving a more than willing victim, 
when suddenly a stick cracked, and there, behind me, was 
a pair of horns nodding along over the bushes to the left. 

Dropping the cards and picking up my Mauser, [| 
aimed for a gray patch that was where the shoulder 
ought to be, and pulled. “Wang!” went the sharp dis- 
charge, and Mr. Broadtoes was-20 feet away, and by so 
much nearer the woods. “Wang!” again; and he turned 
and faced us, coming very fast at an easy lope over a 
bush and around a little spruce, but straight for us and 


not over 50 feet away now. Ten feet in the next bound, 
and “wang!” went the little rifle for the third time, and 
I could almost touch his horns with my rifle barrel as 
he crumbled ‘and rolted his head and shoulders into the 
mud and water at our feet. Now, that is am exaggeration, 
but it was not 25 feet to where he lay. The animal was 
bewildered only, and trying hard to get away, our being 
in his path was a coincidence. We thought the last 
shot only had struck him, but every bullet had made the 
body; one through the lungs, one in the throat, and the 
last, entering half-way up the neck, we took out under 
the skin of the hams. It had gone the whole length of 
his body. 

Although he had only a small head, it was even and 
nicely branched, and there was a good inch of fat on the 
saddle and hams, so that I felt very happy over my 
contribution to the larder. It was with great regrets, 
however, we found that during the excitement our cards 
became so badly mixed that we did not know who won 
that hand. ; 

The same afternoon the Doctor was again sitting on 
the pond, this time on an old beaver house, and George, 
his guide, was calling. 

The cards had been running very evenly, and they 
stood pat on games. : 

“Tt’s about time for something to turn up,” said the 
Doctor. . 

“And there he stands,” replied George. ; 

Less than 100 yards away the head and antlers of a big 
bull moose appeared framed by the trees, his eyes fast- 
ened on the beaver house. Neither man nor beast 
moved for a moment, and then the biggest and glossiest 
of his kind stepped out on the shore and gazed across 
the lake. “Bang!” went the .30-30, and he leaped into 
the air and half turned. “Bang!” again, and he rushed 
out into the water and stopped for an instant shoulder 
deep. “Bang!” for the time, but he had fallen before 
the flash of the gun, shot fairly through the heart by the 
little bullet. His horns were immense, looking as tall as 
a man, as the guides floated him into shallow water to 
skin out the head and cut up what meat we could carry 
away. He was in his prime—tall, strong and very black, 
a veritable half ton of flesh and bone, and his horns 
measured 53% inches in spread. To-day, I fear, the 
greater part of him taints the purity of Clearwater, but 
his passing was not a painful one; he never knew what 
struck him. 


Part [1.—The Big Moose of Little Christmas Ponds. 


Karl had been trying to make me lie out on the meadow 
for a night without a fire, and I had refused point blank. 
“Anything with the fire,” I would say, “but no night work 
without.” “Well,” he replied in his Russio-English, “We 
go up the brook to-day and camp under my blanket—she 
keep us dry.” So we went over windfalls and through 
alders for a good “three mile,” made a shelter out of 
an old blanket and some hemlock boughs, b’iled the kettle 
and journeyed on over one of the best marked moose 
roads I have ever seen for something like a mile to Little 
Christmas Pond. This water was simply a spring 50 
yards in diameter and a marsh as wide around it. Here 
we sat down in a blind made of little spruces, slapped at 
the black flies, watched the gathering clouds and waited. 
The Doctor had walked over with us, but did not remain 
very long. So we smoked and made occasional remarks 
about the wind in the tree tops and the lowering. sky. 
It was useless to call, but about 4 P. M. we gave them 
a toot which seemed not to carry 100 yards, and lay down 
again in the long grass listening. I grew very drowsy, I 
must admit, in the sweet-smelling meadows, and came 
to understand why the spruce and fir trees around us had 
given the pond its name. I really expected to see Santa 
Claus step out, leading a couple of caribou to water and 
then hear him humming to himself of the fine crop of trees 
for the Yule Tide. Everything came to us in the wind; 
the noise of cities, the voices of children and the tinkling 
of cow bells. I looked over at Karl. His head hung for- 
ward, his eyes were closed, his pipe was cold between his 
lips. One always sees strange sights in the woods; bushes 
and trees make curious forms, and spaces black with 
shadow become living and moving creatures. One black 
opening behind some low bushes began to take the form 
of that old saint the children love, his beard and whiskers 
came out of the darkness; his old eyes,~I could imagine, 
twinkled to see us out there dozing by the waterside, but 
he did not move. I turned away, listening, and then as I 
lay there, seemed to see a tall black form silently steal 
from the woods. Very high he stood on his long gray 
legs, his head held majestically high before him as he 
slipped along, huge horns with wide paddles standing up 
high above his head. It was such a thing as one dreams 
of. He appeared to see me easily and regarded me with 
courteous curiosity. This, thought I, is the owner of that 
immense track we crossed on the brook; this is the father 
of them all. His nose was held. like a hunting dog’s in 
the air, and the nostrils quivered and expanded in the 
half-light. Still he stood and wrapped us in that wide 
look. The alders had made no noise at his approach, and 
now he stood out from them like an ebony statue. So he 
stood, and in that all-absorbing look he brought to me 
the answers to many questions. What was I here but an 
intruder. A creature of like make lived here. I must 
apologize before I shot. 

My gun! It had been forgotten. I raised my hand to 
rub my eyes, and swiftly he passed out of sight as if 
fading away. “Karl,” said I, “wasn’t he big?” and drew 
in a long breath. 

“What?” said Karl, rubbing his eyes. 

“That moose,” I replied. ' 

“T saw nobody,” said he, using the personal as was his 
wont. “Nobody came out.” 

“Yes, somebody did,” I insisted. “You must have been 
asleep. The biggest moose in the world came out. See 
here,” and I led the way over to where he had stood. 
There in the moss was a huge track. 

“This three, four days old. See this spider web over 
it. See grass growing up again straight. Before last 
night’s rain, anyhow,” said he, and after some discussion 
and many questions, he insisted I must have been asleep. 


I recognized the track was not fresh, so maybe I was ° 


asleep; I didn’t know myself, but strongly suspected. 
That night as we lay under our blanket and boughs in 
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the rainy woods, a big moose stalked again through my 
dreams, but did not disturb my sleep. : 5; 
Three days later, after climbing over some eight miles 
of windfalls, now down in a river bed among the stones, 
now up on the bank sinking knee deep in moss that looked 
soft and inviting to my weary body, now in the cracking 
branches of a fallen hemlock, we came out finally on a 
“good road,” neglected for four years, and pretty thor- 
oughly neglected, too. ! 
The woods had been open in spots and alders grew in 
the wet places. There were some big tracks here in the 
mud, and occasionally we came to a bush that had been 
ripped to pieces by the horns of a passing moose. 
Along the road a little piece 1 saw Karl stop, pointing 
with his axe handle into the thick trees and look around 
with a quivering face. “Big bull moose,” said he. “See?” 
“No; can’t see,” I replied, following the axe handle. 
“Two spruces and black thing between; don't shoot yet; 
don’t talk. There, see his horns yellow?” 
“No, Karl, I can’t see him,” I said in despair. -. 
“Shoot at black spot between two spruces now; that’s 
shoulders.” 
I shot; immediately out from the. woods burst a great 
black moose. “Bang!” went the repeater, “bang!” and 
down he went on his haunches. Twice more I fired. “An- 
other like that,” said Karl, but off he trotted, unhurt, I 
trust, through the forest. We followed a half-mile and 
no blood. Although he seemed to have been a little 
dazed and to have run in circles, yet we found no blood 
at all, and the further we went the stronger he seemed to 
go. Windfalls and broken stubs were his chosen path, 
and the hoof marks, starting outspread became close and 
even and further between. To say one is disappointed is 
vanity. To think that a year’s planning, of studying guns 
and ammunition, of shooting at a mark for three months, 
of seeing game on and off for ten years, all goes for 
naught when the psychological moment comes. Yet there 
is an excellent saying of Mr. Prime’s, “It is not all of fish- 
ing to fish.” And so I lost him, or so I met him, as I 
thought for the second time, at his best, in his home, and 
some good fortune attended him. I felt afterward, while 
wuch chagrined at the shooting, that I had left a friend 
chind me in the green and golden forest, and to meet him 
should journey up there to Christmas Pond next year 
and rest on the fragrant grass and listen to the wind in 
the pines. May the dryads guard him well till 1 come 
back, and the pads on the Clearwater furnish the bases for 
broader paddles and a wider spread than ever. 
Geo. F. DomINIck, Jr. 


A Walk Down South.—XIV. 


Turee or four miles out of Monterey I stopped at an 
ample-sized house on the right (west) side of the road 
and asked could I get dinner there. A fine, motherly, 
midddle-aged woman, when satisfied that I was not a 
peddler, said, “Yes, indeed,” if I would wait. I waited. 
in a few minutes a square-shouldered, blue-eyed, golden- 
mustached young man came in. He was a son of the 
lady, Charles K. Gibson by name, 

“That’s quite a trick,” he said of the pack and its out- 
fit—an expression I soon became familiar with down 
Jackson’s River, which 1 now was following. His eyes 
had the direct gaze, which is not a stare, with which one 
becomes more familiar the further south he goes. _ 

Gibson likes to hunt. His dog is a bird and rabbit one, 
but best for driving stock. His gun is a Spencer repeater. 
One day this fall he got into a flock of wild turkeys “back 
on the mountain.” He shot four of the birds as quickly 
as one could have counted them. Less than a week pre- 
vious to my coming he had killed one of the bronze fel- 
lows and seven. pheasants in a day's hunt. “They're 
pretty thick,” he said of birds. 

Dinner was of the sort one finds in a prosperous graz- 
ing country—beef with the blue grass and, mountain range 
flavor, cooked in the pot and browned in the pan— nough 
said. It’s hours to dinner to-day, and my appetite needs 
no whetting or memories. : , 

Down the road a couple of miles I sat in a clump of 
woods to grease my shoes with castor oil. They had 
begun to turn tawny where the frozen ground wore them. 
While I was at this a sulky drove up. The woman driver 
gave one look at me and then wiped the horse along the 
backbone with a long water-beech gad. ; 

It was quite a cold day—ten degrees below freezing at 
noon, I judged. But the people I met agreed that it was 
“mighty fresh.” Many wore ear-flaps, and with hooked 
fingers hovered over the fire—from these indications, and 
though it did not seem so bad to me, I could tell that it 
was unusual weather, and- not the kind to which the 
residents were used. ‘ Sle ge: 

The valley was narrow, the bottoms fertile, but it is in 
the minerals that the region will find its wealth. Iron 
abounds everywhere. 

I came to an old grist mill. It was kept by an old man, 
who said I would be welcome at his house, three miles 
below. Round the foot of, wooded ridge sides, past large 
rocks, with glimpses of log cabins far up runs, or of corn- 
fields on side hills, I traveled on down. I regretted the 
approach of night. It was a beautiful little valley, where 
one rounded a picturesque turn at every step or two. 
\fter a while the road ran level along the ridge, while 
the stream fell over its boulder and rocky bed. Woods 
were above and below the road, till suddenly the path 
ran down to the creek again. A split-rail fence corner 
showed ahead, and then a log house on the far side of 
the stream. It was E. A. McLaughlin’s. He was split- 
ting wood with a 6-pound axe. His head was covered by 
a red Tam o’ Shanter hat. I crossed the single-stick 
bridge, gripping the pole handle tight. I was told to set 
my pack inside and come up to the fire and get warm, 
The invitation with which one is welcomed all down the 
mountain range during cold weather. 

Here the old story of decreasing game was heard. 
Markets have done the work. In one fall thirty-two deer 
were killed at a single stand just below the mill. Bears 
still are seen-occasionally. McLaughlin told of one. big 
one over on the Alleghanies in the Greenbrier country, 
which “rolled out from under a log” on the approach of a 
party of hunters in which he was. The bear reared up 
on its hind legs and trotted away like a fat man. Bullets 
and buckshot brought the beast down. Then it was found 
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that both its fore legs had been cut off by traps—one at 
the wrist, the other at the elbow. 

McLaughlin’s brother, Letcher, was made blind fifty 
years ago at three years of age by a percussion cap ex- 
ploding. He walked freely about the house; but it was 
pathetic to see him go over a rifle novel to him. The 
sight, the breech, the barrel and all were examined care- 
fully. He laughed like a delighted child when the take- 
down apparatus was explained. In the morning he was 
eager to have his picture taken—although he could never 
see it. 

I went on down the road, which had ice on it in places 
—-ice that the horseback riders and the. wagon drivers 
alike dread in this region, where “rough” shod or “sharp” 
shod horses, as they say in the Adirondacks, are seldom 
needed. “The country gets better after you go down 
a ways,” I was informed. I am told often that I ought 
to go in such and such directions, “for they have fine big 
farms thataway.” With an opportunity to go up the 
Shenandoah Valley ‘with its fine big farms,’ why I had 
chosen the mountain trails is not always to be satisfac- 
torily explained by love of the beautiful or joy in the 
novelties; I don’t try to explain, unless I say it is be- 
cause the people in the mountains are easier to get along 
with—a statement that is very true as well as sufficiently 
explanatory. 

I came down into the “fine country” soon, and dinner 
time coming on, I stopped at the best-looking dwelling in 
sight. It was well painted, doors of natural wood var- 
nished, a comfortable woodpile and two hundred acres of 
cultivated land, and a herd of stock in sight. Everything 
was well picked up, and prosperous. 

“We don’t often keep strangers here,” the woman said, 
and I was not one of the exceptions. At the next house, a 
rough board one, with missing window panes replaced by 
rag balls, the woman said: 

“Come right in and sit down by the fire. We ain’t got 
much, but such as we have you’re welcome to.” 

Sausage, corn bread, wheat biscuit, peach and apple 
butter, “fruit” (apple sauce), home-made coffee, cabbage, 
stewed dry corn, sweet milk, berries, crabapple jelly, was 
all they had for dinner. 

The walls were papered partly with weekly papers— 
the “Oh, Lord I loved Thee!” sort. A single-barreled 
shotgun, .12-gauge breechloader, a .38-40 repeater and an 
old Kentucky rifle, hung from the ceiling rafters; shotgun 
shells and eggs were on the bureau; a sheet-iron stove 
roared in the middle of the sitting room floor, and a lean, 
brown hound toasted first one side and then the other 
before the kitchen fireplace. A sixteen-year-old girl, very 
pretty, and known for thirty miléS up and down the valley 
for her good looks, took the biscuits out of the oven four 
at a time, so that each eater would have “hot bread” all 
the while. Like all the women, she wore a sunbonnet 
when she stepped outdoors. 

The afternoon wore slowly away. The white sun was 
chilly, reminding one of the song: 

Rained all day the night I left; 
It rained the river dry. 
Sun shined so hot I froze to death— 
st2.. Susanna don’t you cry. 

A bleak landscape the level bottom and steep, brownish 
blue hillsides made; it was bleakest where the bottoins 
were broadest. Long after I was tired enough to stop | 
was still traveling onward. Doubtless I passed houses 
where I could have spent the night, but I was in no frame 
of mind to face a rebuff. I wanted to be sure of a 
hearty welcome, and I saw no house that suggested one 
till at last a couple of hundred yards up a hollow I saw 
what I had hoped for. It was a “poor man’s home,” un- 
planed, a small woodpile, a round-cheeked little boy, a 
smoking chimney and a black dog. With a confidence 
born of experience, I approached the tall, lean, black- 
whiskered man, gripping a great axe handle with one 
hand and asked: 

“Do you all know any place hereaway where a stranger 
could get to stay to-night?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir; you can stay right heah if you all can put 
up with our feeding. I ain't what you'd call a wealthy 
man. Poke up the fire a bit,”’ he called to his wife, and in 
the fireplace white fire was snapping under vigorous pok- 
ings and additions of fat pine.knots, when I reached the 
hearthstone. 

Fresh pork, corn bread, apple butter, jewberry sauce, 
coffee, jelly, apple sauce, was the supper already pre 
pared. I ate because I was hungry, and then I ate be- 
cause it was good. At last I could eat no more. 

A boy of thirteen or fourteen years there was a cripple. 
Everything that is done in the house seemed to come 
from him, Even the fire was poked up nearly every time 
at his suggestion. He told how far it was to this and that 
place. I learned miles from there that the boy managed 
everything, even to the buying of clothes and groceries. 
A fund was once raised to send him to “the hospital,” but 
he refused ‘to go. His father had a bacon rind and long 
splints of “fat pine’ tied above a broken spider before 
the fireplace. The drippings were used to grease the leg. 
None of the family can read or write. The father, how- 
ever, makes a rheumatism cure and other medicines, the 
secret of whose curative properties he will not divulge. 
From selling these, and skunk, ’possum and other furs, 
he makes a part of his living. The rest of his living is 
picked up at odd jobs. He did not want me to start on in 
the morning. ‘Stay oveh Sunday with us,” he said, but 
the sight of the poor boy was more than I could stand. 

The wife had been away for a couple of weeks. When 
she came back she brought with her some presents for 
the four children—two boys and two girls. There were 
car muffs for all of them; a cap for one boy and blue and 
green glass cups with a pink or a green piece of silk rib- 
bon in each for the two older children, the cripple and his 
sister. Each one had the gifts in hand as much as pos- 
sible, looking at the fire through the colored glass, or 
putting on the muffs to try them with the cold air at the 
door. 

A mountaineer clean through is John Tidd. “Some 
kind-hearted gen’elman tried to poison my two dogs a 
couple of weeks ago,” he said. “I don’t know who did it. 
But if I could find out who”’—the man’s eyes opened a 
little wider and closed down again, then: “I don’t want to 

go to hell for killing a man, but if he’s got any property 
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that'll burn, or die, he'll find that I can poison jest as 
well as he can.” * : 

On the mantelpiece was a dusty Bible, among medicine 
bottles and baking powder prizes. After the sentiments 
just expressed, I was curious to know the man’s feelings 
in regard to religion, recalling that I had not heard an 
oath in the hours I had been there. He proved to be 
a revival-meeting convert. He was doing the best he 
knew how. He had stopped swearing. When he had a 
new suit of clothes he went to church. His children— 
save the cripple—go to school. Instead of killing the 
man who poisoned his dogs, he would now merely re- 
taliate on cattle and -buildings. 

In the morning as I started, Tidd said with a look at 
the pack: 

“On my honah, gen’elman, I’d get me a mewl to carry 
that basket.” 

In a, mile or two the broad bottom of the river nar- 
rowed, and the sides became more rugged. The road ran 
into the river on the west side, and came out on the 
east. I was obliged to go down stream half a mile to 
the foot bridge, climbing some split-rail fences on the 
way. A boy and a girl met in the road, hid like young 
partridges up a tiny run, and came out behind me. 

I crossed the foot log readily—it had a side stick to 
steady oneself by. I was bothered by a darned place in 
my stocking—it was roughly done. I stopped to fix it 
lest a blister result. 

At the foot of the mountain I stopped to get dinner 
if possible, but it was not ready, so I walked on up the 
grade away from Jackson’s River} a very beautiful run 
comes down the gully, followed by the road. The water 
goes over and around moss-grown rocks and chunks of 
iron ore; the trees are scarcely marred by axes. It was 
such a patch of woods as the first white man in that lo- 
cality must have seen. It was a dark, gloomy trail for 
the next mile, along which I recalled as many stories 
of bushwhacking, feud-murders and the like as I could 
remember. Here, as everywhere, the juncos flittered 
among the bushes, peeping in their friendliest fashion. 
They have relieved the tensest strains of loneliness on 
many a hard stretch of road—they and the sneering blue- 
jays. 

On top of the first mountain step I found a board 
house, where I got dinner. A ways beyond the grade 
went higher and higher again, climbing the ridge side 
diagonally. I met a lumberman from West Virginia. He 
carried a Stevens shotgun with a bundle tied to the 
muzzle. He asked how I'd swap weapons, but I wouldn’t. 
Learning that I had met a horseman whom he was ex- 
pecting to meet him, he hurried on, and I, too, traveled. 

The trees looked gnarled, as if they had worked too 
hard, and crabbed their dispositions with selfishness and 
desire for all the ground they could cover. Big nubs and 
broken joints marked their growth. It was a forest of 
claws and fists, through which the marks of fire were 
everywhere to be seen. 

On the side hill, a hundred feet above a run; and an 
in-wood farm, I met a red-whiskered man riding a fine 
horse. His wide eyes took me in and then it was, 
“Howdy,” and who might I be, “for the land sakes?” ‘I 
told him more or less. Then he would be blest if he 
wasn’t John Ryder, a Virginian, and “Virginians are 
quick-tempered, you know” (though I didn’t, and “mighty 
good people when you don’t insult them” (which I did 
know). 

He had gone clear to Mlinois, with nothing to defend 
himself but a jackknife. “Yessir, that’s all.’ He had 
knocked a man so hard with his fist one night that “by 
gracious I was afraid I'd killed him.” <A peaceable per- 
son, he had been obliged to stand up for his rights all 
his life. Once he had a dispute with a man: 

“I reached into my pocket just so, just like this, very 
slow, and drew out my knife; this very knife here in 
my hand, just as ii I was going to whittle or some- 
thing like that. And, sir, that man stepped right back 
and up against the side of the house, like to knocked the 
boards clean off the building; no ’twas a log house— 
Simmonses—you know, and shook the plastering down 
the back of his neck, and, sir, he turned just as white’s a 
sheet, just as white’s that ear of corn there, that white 
ear, just about such a color as that, and then he went out- 
doors and one time I was——” 

Mr. Ryder had been through many remarkable experi- 
ences. In two hours he told me about several. 

“I'd ask you to come to my house to-night,” he said a 
little while before we parted, “but my wife’s she’s—you 
know, she’s sick and I can’t do it. I’m sorry’—and he 
really was pretty much all that he claimed to be in every 
respect. 

“You go down to John Bogan’s,” he advised at last. 
“John’s the cleverest fellow you're likely to meet. He’s 
got a place for you to sleep, I know.” 

So we parted, and I walked along the hillside three or 
four hundred yards, and then turned “off at a little 
chopped log where I could see a path” leading down to a 
neat-looking board house beside the little run, surrounded 
by a fence, and on all sides oak, gum and chestnut trees. 
It looked like a standing invitation to “come in.” 

RAYMOND S. SPEARS. 
aie 


Diliaiitgakes Guides’ Asacttation. 


SARANAC Lake, N. Y., Jan. 21—The annual meeting 
of the Adirondack Guides’ Association was held in this 
village this afternoon. About four hundred persons were 
present, representing Saranac Lake, Paul Smith’s, Saranac 
Inn, Bloomingdale, Lake Placid, Newcomb, Piizabeth- 
town, Adirondack, Childwold, Long Lake, Meacham, 
Oswegatchie and several other Adirondack resorts. Upon 
the platform were speakers of prominence, representing 
the press, Jaw, church and medicine. Mr. E. E. Sumner, 
President of the Association, has been identified with the 
Guides’ Association since its inception, having been its 
Secretary for years before accepting the duties of Presi- 
dent. It was unanimously the desire of the Association 
to be represented at the Sportsmen’s Exposition, to be 
held at Madison Square Garden in March, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare an exhibit and to repre- 
sent the Adirondacks in New York’on that occasion. 

At the election of officers, Dr. Frank E. Kendall was 
re-elected Honorary President; Peter A. Soloman, Presi- 
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dent; Benjamin, Treasurer, and Warren J. Slater, Secre- 
tary. 

The Secretary's and Treasurer’s reports were read and 
accepted. Mr. Slater, the Secretary, made an uncom- 
monly good showing, and a vote of thanks was extended 
to him for his work for the Association and the Adiron 
dacks generally. 

The following resolutions were presented by Mr. Slater 
and adopted: ‘ 

Whereas, The Adirondack Guides’ Association was 
organized by representative guides in various portions of 
the North Woods for the better protection of the fish, 
game and forests, and 

Whereas, It is plainly evident that the present State 
game protectors are insufficient, both in number and 
qualifications for the exercise of their important duties, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense and opinion of this Asso- 
ciation and meeting that the State should engage the 
services, as game protectors, of more and better men, and 
that a petition be sent to the present Legislature to that 
end; also, 

Whereas, The Governor of this State has recommended 
the passage of a bill amending the State Constitution so as 
to permit the lumbering of the State lands, and 

Whereas, such an amendment at this time, would, in our 
judgment, lay the State Forest Preserve open to spolia- 
tion and private speculation, resulting eventually in the 
destruction by fire and ax of that most precious heritage, 
our public forests, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Adirondack Guides’ Association is 
unalterably opposed to any scheme or amendment of the 
Constitution of our State looking toward the lumbering 
of said lands or their apportionment among _ private 
parties. 

Whereas, The Governor of the State has recommended 
the amendment of the Constitution permitting the rental 
of camp sites on shores of Adirondack waters, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Adirondack Guides, indorse the 
recommendation. We believe that this last will give 
many guides employment, will open up many of our 
fairest sections for the building of summer homes, and in- 
cidentally bringing in a revenue to the State. a 


Slatural History. 


anions 
Natural History Notes. 


ApoutT six ears ago the dead body of a bull whale was 
left by the tide near the mouth of the Colorado River, in 
lower California. It was measured by Mr. H. A. Jenkins, 
owner of a large stock ranch in that vicinity, and slightly 
exceeded 86 feet in length. From point to point of the 
extended flukes it measured nearly 50 feet, and was 16 
feet from the corner of the mouth to the point of the chin. 
The lower jaw was 12 feet wide at its base. With the 
exception of a few of the vertebra, which have been car- 
ried off for seats, the skeleton of the monster still lies in 
the sand and mud, and can be had by any institution at 
the expense of a few dollars in taking them out. For 
this work Indians can be cheaply employed. One thor- 
oughly dry joint of the vertebrz, brought to Yuma about 
a year since, weighs 42 pounds, and makes a very comfort- 
able seat. It is about 13 inches deep, and measures 14 
inches in diameter. 





A wounded duck fell on a mud flat of the Colorado 
River about a week ago and was almost immediately at- 
tacked by crows, killed and eaten. During the killing 
they kept up a continual noise and then fell to fighting 
over the body. A Western herring gull claimed its share 
of the fleshpot, and was to every appearance treated as 
an equal by the colored brethren. 





A wildcat attempting to escape made a running spring 
at a plastered wall 20 feet high. In the 20 feet the wall 
has a two-foot slope, and the cat struck it about 17 feet 
up, then ran along the side about 10 feet before it fell. 
It was a wonderful jump, and although the cat struck 
it so near the top, it made no attempt to go higher, but 
held a very even course along the wall by forcing its 
claws into the plaster. 





One day last fall a Yuma county ranchman saw the tail 
end of a rattlesnake protruding from a gopher hole and 
endeavored to prevent it being drawn in by standing on 
it, but although he weighed about 140 pounds the snake 
pulled him along with apparent ease. It measured rather 
more than three inches across where it was cut in two, and 
had eleven rattles. The business end of the snake was not 
seen. 





This same ranchman reports that when a resident of 
Esmeralda county, Nevada, in 1802, he saw where a 
“gopher snake” had passed along a dusty road and had 
apparently visited every squirrel hole on either side of 
the road. Further on he found where some one had 
thoughtlessly killed it and that the body contained seven 
adult “gopher squirrels.” This ought to be argument 
enough against the destruction of these harmless and use- 
ful reptiles. 





Well, back to rattlesnakes again. During the early 
eighties, when the Quijotoa mining camp was on the 
boom, the Indians supplied the camp with wood. While 
so engaged an Indian cut a rattler in two with an axe. as 
it was escaping under a woodpile. This was in the after- 
noon. On the following morning, while engaged in re- 
moving the wood, the man was struck by the snake and 
died the next day about noon time. This story may sound 
a little snaky, but the facts of the case were well known. 
I did not see this thing myself, but it was common talk at 
the time. The snake had been cut in two about ten 
hours at the time it inflicted the fatal bite. 





Last spring when the annual overflow of the Colorado 
drove the snakes from the bottom lands, they became quite 


plentiful on the adjacent hills. One rattler by climbing 
an almost perpendicular wall of a stone quarry succeeded 
in getting on top of the penitentiary wall, from which it 
was knocked by one of the guards. It then traveled along 
the base of the wall and entered the yard of the superin- 
tendent’s residence, where it was attacked by a cat. Just 
what the result would have been had they been left to 
fight it out cannot, of course, be told, but attention was 
attracted to them by the continued rattling of he snake. 
When seen by the light of a lantern, for the night was 
quite dark, the snake was coiled and the cat had its en- 
tire attention. Both cat and snake were very much 
excited. 





A resident of Yuma, who lives on the bank of the 
Colorado, is the owner of a white bull-terrier. This 
dog fully understands the destroying power of water. He 
is a pugnacious brute, and does not hesitate to attack any 
dog that encroaches on his domain. If in conflict with a 
large dog, he can force it in direction of the river he in- 
variably does so, then comes the struggle to hold it under 
water. If with a smaller or weaker dog, he deliberately 
drags it to the water and drowns it. Recently when being 
beaten to compel him to release a victim, he struggled and 
held on till he reached the river and out of reach of 
the troublesome stick with which he was being belabored, 
when he forced the head of the dog under water. Need- 
ing air, he was compelled to let go, but when he did so the 
dog came to the surface and attempted to swim away, only 
to be seized again and dragged to the bank, but at a place 
where he could not be interfered with, where he stood 
and held the dog under the water till it was dead. The 
whole life of the dog has beeen passed by the river, and 
he is apparently as much at home in the water as out of 
it. Ifa stone be thrown into the water at any depth that 
he can reach, he never fails to bring it out, although he 
may have to make several attempts before he gets it. 


Yuma, Ariz., Jan. 11. 


The Gray Wolf. 


Morcantown, W. Va., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: During the past two years or more, I have been 
reading articles in Colorado and Wyoming papers which 
have caused me many hours of thought, and the more I 
study the matter in question, the more I get lost in its 
mysteries. The following appears in the North Park 
Union, printed at Walden, in North Park, Colorado, 
dated Jan. 3, 1902, and is a fair sample of the articles 
referred to, which appear from time to time in that paper, 
and also in Wyoming papers, and which investigation 
show to be correct: 

“In a recent letter from Mr. John B, Riach, of Hebron, 
he writes that Emmett Lee in hauling hay from Riach’s 
field Dec, 30 scared up a drove of eleven gray wolves 
that ran outside the fence and lay down. Lee returned 
home, took a gun and followed them, killing one and 
wounding another. Mr. Riach thinks it would be a good 
idea for stockmen to join in a subscription or some other 
plan and make war on the wolves until they are destroyed. 
Several small droves have recently been seen by others 
in the vicinity of Riach’s place, and of course wolves 
must have something to eat. Somebody’s herd suffers 
a loss every few nights. At the coming stockmen’s 
meeting would be a good time to discuss plans and make 
provisions for war on wolves. The Union hopes some 
successful method will be adopted to rid the park of this 
great pest to stockmen.” 

Now, these conditions exist to-day in the cattle country 
of northern Colorado and southern Wyoming, which lo- 
cality was familiar to me some years ago. From 1888 
to 1894 I lived in and traveled much through these wild 
and sparsely settled regions, both in the open cattle 
country and in the mountain districts, and never in all 
that time did I see or track a gray wolf, and never 
even heard a report of their being seen in this section 
of country. It is only, then, in the last few years they 
have appeared in that locality; and reports show them to 
be rapidly increasing from year to year. This in the 
face of the fact that strenuous efforts have been made 
and are made for their extermination. In some places in 
Wyoming the stockmen have paid as high as twenty dol- 
lars bounty on their scalps, aside from the regular bounty 
paid by the State. 

Four methods are adopted for their capture, in that 
open country, all more or less successful, and still they 
persist in increasing in numbers, and enlarging their 
territory. 

They are caught with greyhounds, trapped, poisoned, 
and quite frequently shot with the rifle, as they are prin- 
cipally in the open, where they can readily be seen. 

In the days when the early pioneers pushed, their way 
into the forests of the Eastern States, gray wolves were 
found in great numbers in most of the States. They 
are, of all the larger North American wild animals, 
among fhe swiftest runners, the hardest to trap, the 
hardest to get sight of in the forest country, excepting, 
perhaps, the panther, and withal one of the most, if not 
the most, difficult animal to capture: and yet, nothwith- 
standing all this, their larger neighbors of the forest, 
such as deer, bear and moose, which are more sought 
after and more easily captured, are still holding their 
own, and are found more or less in all the States; while 
the wolf has long vanished from the forests of our 
Eastern States. 

This question of the disappearance of wolves from the 
Eastern States has long perplexed me, when considering 
with how much greater security a wolf should be able 
to live his retired and secluded life in our forests, than 
the monstrous moose, or even the deer or bear; and yet 
how early and complete was his annihilation. There is 
no doubt that poison was the chief means of their destruc- 
tion, but why should it have made their destruction so 
complete at so early a date, with all the vast forests still 
left where they might be far from man? 

Following their history for the past ten years, in the 
locality referred to, deepens the mystery. une t the 
openness and natural advantages for hunters in that 
region, all big game animals are disappearing faster than 
they ever did in any of our eastern forests, but what of 





the wolf? With but one, or at most two, practicable 
methods of capturing him in the East, he vanished at 
an early date, when big game was yet abundant. With 
four practicable ways open for his undoing in the West, 
he not only grows more abundant, but adds new terri- 
tory to his possessions, and refuses to be “ousted,” while 
all other of the larger wild animals of the West are rapidly 
disappearing. 

We can only gain information by three methods—see- 
ing and observing for ourselves that Which others see 
and observe and record for our benefit, and the theories 
of others as well as of our own. The last could hardly 
be called information, but rather conclusions arrived at 
after a certain process of theorizing, and accepted as 
facts, in the absence of any means whereby their truth 
can be demonstrated. Thus to arrive at any conclusion 
in this matter of wolf history might require more or less 
theory; and if anyone has a clear conception of the cause 
of the conditions, past and present, of this interesting 
animal, he would interest at least one reader of Forest 
AND STREAM, and I dare say many, by “letting his light 
shine.” EMERSON CARNEY. 


New York Zoological Society. 


THE annual meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
New York Zoological Society was held in New York 
on Tuesday, Jan. 21. Among those present were: Levi 
P. Morton, Henry Fairfield Osborn, H. D, Auchincloss, 
H. A. C. Taylor, John S. Barnes, Edward J. Berwind, 
Joseph Stickney, Madison Grant, C. L. Blair, Chas. F. 
Dietrich, Chas. T. Barney, W. W. Niles, C. Vanderbilt, 
Samuel Thorne, George C. Clark, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
George B. Grinnell, Jacob H. Schiff, Lispenard Stewart, 
Charles E. Whitehead, H. J. Chisholm, William C-. 
Church, Philip Schuyler, Percy R. Pyne and Frank M. 
Chapman. 

Prof, Henry F. Osborn, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, presented his report, which showed that the 
Society was free from debt. He spoke of the progress 
of the new buildings now under way, and of the needs 
of the Society for new animals, new accommodations for 
them, an administrative building, and a zoological library. 
He alluded also to the fact that the portion of the park 
lying on the east side of Bronx River is suffering from 
depredations by timber thieves, and must be fenced in. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
in the choice of the following: President, Levi P. Mor- 
ton; First Vice-President, Henry F. Osborn; Second 
Vice-President, Charles E. Whitehead; Secretary, Madi- 
son Grant; Treasurer, Charles T. PRarney; Director, Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday. Executive Committee: Henry F. 
Osborn, Chairman; Samuel Thorne, Charles T. Barney, 
John S. Barnes, Philip Schuyler, Madison Grant and 
William White Niles. 

The Director of the Park submitted his annual report 
to the Board of Managers. It was a long document, of 
which only the gist was given. It will be printed in full 
in the Society’s Annual Report. The most important 
improvement of the year was the completion and the 
opening of the primates house for the apes, monkeys and 
lemurs. This is 162 feet long by 74 feet in greatest width, 
including the outside cages. The total cost of the build- 
ing was $64,160. It was opened Dec. 22 with a collec- 
tion of 115 specimens. 

The lion house is well advanced toward completion, 
and it is hoped that the month of June will see it finished. 
It is to cost about $150,000. Until this building is com- 
pleted it is impracticable to collect any of the tropical 
cats, as there is no place to keep them. 

The erection of the mountain sheep’s hill gives quarters 
for a’new collection of wild sheep and goats. This is 
now divided into four large inclosures, three of which 
are occupied by old world species. 

An interesting experiment has recently been tried in 
the park, by which it has been shown that in this climate 
pumas and lynx can be perfectly well kept out of doors 
the year around; which, after all, seems natural enough. 
Large quarters for the raccoons, with a tree for them to 
climb in and a good shelter for the buffalo are among the 
other new buildings. 

Attention is called to the excellence of the collection 
of bears, consisting of thirty individuals, representing 
ten species. The two Kadiak bears, believed to be the 
only ones in captivity, are developing well. 

The Zoological Society, after having had many misfor- 
tunes with the antelope that it has had in captivity, has 
at last succeeded in keeping seven specimens for a year 
and a half, and these seven are in fine condition. There 
have been three deaths from the original herd of ten, all 
of them by accident. 

On the whole, the health of all the animals in the park 
has been good, except in the case of the orangs, among 
which death is said to have been due to a micro- 
organism introduced into the park by the giant tortoises 
from the Galapagos Island. An interesting paragraph in 
the report shows the kinds and quantities of animal food 
furnished during the year to the reptiles. This list in- 
cludes 389 mice, 1,410 rats, 1,273 English sparrows, 366 
rabbits, 531 pigeons, 232 chickens, 812 toads, 408 frogs, 
26,900 live fish, 55 pounds of earth worms, 122 large 
pumpkins, and 2,266 pounds of green vegetables. It is 
mentioned that all the animals were killed before being 
offered as food. 

The director speaks of the great need of money for the 
society in the following language: 

“Tt is now vitally necessary that an additional ground- 
improvement fund of $500,000 be secured at an early date 
for the erection of other buildings for animals and many 
other improvements. To-day, with but few trifling ex- 
ceptions, all the animal installations of the park are filled 
with animals, and many are crowded. Four new bear 
dens must be created with the utmost dispatch to provide 
adequately for the thirty bears now on hand. The need 
for the antelope house, the ostrich house, eagles’ aviary, 
and large bird house is painfully apparent. It is humiliat- 
ing to be compelled daily to admit that there are thous- 
ands of birds and mammals which we cannot accept, be- 
cause of the lack of suitable quarters for them. The 
plans for the antelope house and ostrich house are com- 
plete, and if funds were available contracts for their erec- 
tion could be let within ten days.” 
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Disease Among the Whitetails. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

I went down on the Missouri River a short time ago 
on a little hunt, but only killed one whitetail. The 
whitetail deer are very scarce on the river this 
fall. There was some sort of a disease among them 
in September that killed a great number, mostly 
pucks. I saw three dead butks in one point of the river. 
People living on the river say that the deer would get 
sick and die in from three to four days after being taken 
sick. Their lungs would swell up and be full of water, 
which would soon kill them. The disease did not seem 
to affect the blacktail deer or antelope, which seems 
curious. 

The game wardens have done some traveling around 
this fall, and have made quite a number of arrests. The 
Crees and half-breeds, I tell you, are very careful out 
here now. They don’t drive the points and run deer with 
hounds as they used to. I saw a colony of breeds 
on a point across from Armell’s Creek, but I never saw 
any meat or hide in their camp, and I can say it is the 
first breed camp I ever saw on the river that did not 
have a lot of deer hanging around in camp. 

We are having the best winter so far I ever saw in 
Montana; no snow and the finest kind of weather. 

W. J. A. 


Hays, Mont, Jan, 10, 





The Blacksnake on the Trail. 


Editor Forest and STREAM: s 

One afternoon last summer while seated on a log in 
the woods, I saw a very small rabbit hopping past, and it 
ran into a heap of brush a short distance off. - 

Soon after that—perhaps two or three minutes after— 
hearing a slight rustling among the bushes and leaves, I 
turned and saw a blacksnake about five feet in length, with 
head some six inches from the ground, coming on the 
track of the rabbit. It seemed to follow in exactly the 
same place, and also went into the brush heap. 

Being much interested, I arose quietly and started for 
them. Just then the rabbit went out on the full run, and 
the snake after it, and I after the snake, which soon 
changed its course for a near-by swamp and got away. _ 

Now, until it got to the brush heap the snake was evi- 
dently following its prey by scent alone, for it could not 
possibly have kept the rabbit in sight through that growth 
of grasses, weeds and small bushes with its head ele- 
vated only a few inches. 

I have never heard that a snake ever follows its prey by 
sense of smell alone, but it looked very much that way 
in this case. I would like to hear through Forest AND 
SrrEAM from others who are interested in herpetology in 
regard to it. A. L. ix 
Mituurst, N. J., Jan. 21. 





The Porcupine’s Quills. 


NaPANEE, Ont., Jan. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of Jan. 4, re “Porcupine Quills,” I do not 
agree with the fishery overseer that the animal has the 
power of throwing his quills at any time. I inclose a few 
taken by myself from a porcupine fourteen months ago 
while I was on a hunting trip out north. The dark end 
is the business end; notice that the other end grows from 
the skin, and that the quills are interspersed with the hair, 
and it is not hard to pull them out. The fine point will 
enter a buckskin glove and pull from the animal about 
as easily as pulling hair. ‘ 

I have seen a number of dogs suffering from a dose 
of quits. They usually get the quills in the mouth large- 
ly, showing clearly to my mind they get them in an at- 
tempt to seize the animal in the mouth. 

Wo. RANKIN. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
a 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 











Hunting with Henry Braithwaite. 


1—The Moose Country. 


REMEMBERING that November brings tracking snow in 
the great New Brunswick woods, my friend, Charlie 
Small, and myself rolled into the station at Fredericton 
on the first Monday in that month; and on the plat- 
form, true to appointment made the spring before, we 
saw the friendly face of Henry, looking earnestly for his 
boys. It is good to see new faces sometimes, but it is 
better to see old ones, when they light up with pleasure 
at the sight of you. And so, from Christy, the hack- 
driver, to Mr. Flewelling, the deputy surveyor-general, it 
made one feel among friends to be greeted with a con- 
stant stream of well-wishing. Mr. Small had never been 
in New Brunswick before, but in about half an hour he 
became convinced that he always lived there. We took 
the Canada Eastern for the fifty-mile run to Boiestown 
in a couple of hours, and this was perhaps fortunate for 
everybody. Even as it was, the expressions of friendship 
were so emphatic and varied that we never noticed the 
absence from the train of the little steamer trunk contain- 
ing all our ammunition and old clothes, until just before 
we got to'Cross Creek. Then, in looking over the stuff 
in the baggage car—everybody rides in the baggage car 
when he goes hunting via the Canada Eastern—we 
couldn’t find the trunk. Well, we just telegraphed back 
to have it brought up by wagon that night, so as not to 
lose a day. Ambrose Holt was at Boiestown to meet 
us, and we went up to his farm at Pleasant Ridge to 
stay all night. His house is within a mile of the big 
woods, and he always hauls our stuff in as far as the 
Crooked Deadwater, whichisthe head of horse navigation. 
Meanwhile, Henry stayed down at Duffy’s hotel in Boies- 
town, to hustle up the rear-guard with that indispensable 
trunk. We were sorry for Henry, for when he stays down 
at Duffy’s the boys always try to make the occasion 


\’ 


memorable, and from what he said the next day I think 
“a succeeded in breaking the record. 

harlie Small and I slept like Christians in Mr. Holt’s 
comfortable farmhouse, and when we were dressing the 
next morning, looking out of the window, we saw a spring 
wagon come tearing into the door-yard, with Eli Taylor, 
Henry and the trunk. The young man who had driven 
up from Fredericton to Boiestown, forty-eight miles, in 
the night, had never been over the road before, but he 
was dead game, and he waked them up at Duffy’s at 
four o’clock in the morning. Eli and Henry had done 
the rest, and there was great jey as we opened up the 
trunk and disguised ourselves for the woods. We could 
have gotten along without the clothes, but we had to 
have the cartridges, because there were no others this 
side of London that would fit our guns. 

Henry and I have got the personal equipment business 
down fine. One pair of old trousers, any kind at all; six 
pairs of woolen socks, country knit; one pair of larri- 
gans; one pair of snowshoes; six or seven cartridges; 
one pair of mittens, one coat if you want it, though you 
will never wear it. This is all the luggage I take. Henry 
looks after the grub and bedding. 

Out of the Pleasant Ridge settlement, as the team was 
being hitched, came Charlie Cameron, the surpassing 


cook; Jerry Fowler and Theodore Pond, of the lugging . 


department, whose peculiar usefulness appeared after we 
had left the team behind and gone on into the real 
country. 

In all the years I have been going across William 
Carson’s field, back of the Holt farm, I have often won- 
dered why there was no more clearing done; and I men- 
tioned it to Henry. He told me how it was, and it is 
mighty interesting. 

Seven or eight years ago, when Mr. Blair was premier 
of New Brunswick, a bill was passed allowing the lease, 
for lumbering purposes, of all the crown lands of the 
Province, at not less than $4 per square mile. Once 
leased, the lumbermen hold these lands for twenty-five 
years, on the payment of a nominal rental, whether they 
cut any lumber or not. When they do cut any, they pay 
a stumpage fee of so much per thousand. 

All the land worth lumbering (and this includes all 
the land worth clearing for cultivation) is thus locked up 
under lumbering leases. This makes of all central New 
Brunswick a vast forest reserve, which will not be open 
to settlement for years to come. So the boundaries of 
Mr. Carson’s back field remain as they have been; no 
new clearings are being made; and between the last 
farmhouse and the first moose-ground there is a strip, 
miles in width, of some of the most beautiful hardwood 
ridges and spruce forest that it has ever been my delight 
to see. If this arrangement is sending all the New Bruns- 
wick boys to the States to make homes, it is at least 
keeping the country a paradise for game, and in the 
past few years the moose have multiplied almost beyond 
belief, while the people have not. 

About six miles from the clearing, close by the portage 
road, lies a huge stick of square pine timber, moss-grown 
and decayed. Old Tom Hunter has often told me how, 
sixty years ago one Saturday, he overlooked that log 
when hauling for his father. Where, in any community of 
the United States, can one find a sixty-year-old sawlog 
lying where it was cut, with deep woods still all 
around it? 

To the man who is accustomed to hunt in Michigan 
or Wisconsin or Maine the experience we had in the 
very matter of going in would be notable and unique. 
With the exception of a lumber crew here and there in 
the lower country, around the Dungarvon, and along the 
Crooked Deadwater, the whole wilderness was deserted. 
We were going where for a month we should not hear 
a rifle shot except our own, where no rival camp-fire 
smoked heavenward. As a matter of fact, Henry had 
three hunting parties in before ours this year, and Tom 
Pringle, Henry’s efficient lieutenant, had piloted a St. 
Louis gentleman and his daughter to the edge of the 
great game kingdom, where on the fifth day each had 
slain a fine moose. William Carson had guided one party 
a day’s march into the moose pasture, where their .30 
calibers lost them seven wounded moose. And in the 
vast forest extending north, east and west, no other 
sportsmen had been all this year, till you reach Adam 
Moore’s ground on the Tobique, or the waters of the 
Nor’west Miramichi. In all North America I know of 
no such combination of game profusion, accessibility and 
freedom from other hunting parties. New Brunswick is 
as yet an unknown field to most Americans, and I have 
had a very good little map engraved, which shows where 
we went, for the benefit of the readers of this article. 

Moose hunting in winter is no boy’s game; and as we 
had to walk more than fifty miles to come to Henry’s 
home camp, you may think we had a sore-footed time of 
it, soft as we were, just from city offices. But it was 
hard traveling for the horses, with the wooden-shod 
sled, and they moved slowly. Charlie and I went ahead 
of the team, and every little while, as we stepped easily 
along the old portage road, we would sit down on a 
providential log, and wait till it seemed as though the 
men and horses must have gone some other way. Then 
at last we would hear the distant voice of Ambrose, 
encouraging Bob and the Colonel to struggle on with 
the sled. Henry had about 800 pounds of a load on the 
vehicle, and it was bare ground in the road. Such a 
fine open fall had not been known for years. We only 
made twelve miles that day, and tented in the door-yard 
of a decayed lumber camp on the banks of Salmon 
Brook. 

The tent was soon pitched. Then came the moose- 
birds. I thought Henry and I had thinned them out 
some when we were bear hunting in the spring, but there 
were as many as ever. After we saw a moose-bird— 
hereafter in this article called by his local name of gorby 
—rob a poor little chipping-bird of her darling brood, 
murdering them in cold blood, I registered an oath that 
no gorby should rob any more birds’ nests if I could 
get a look at him along a gun barrel. Charlie Small 
had a beautiful .30-30 along with him, and it was great. 
I have seldom seen any rifle more deadly on gorbies. 
Its penetration and shocking powers on these birds were 
excellent. I only saw one gorby that had been wounded 
by a .30-30 this fall, that had lived. This is gospel truth. 
Up at the Moccasin Lake camp one of Henry’s parties 
in September shot at a gorby and knocked off the end 
of its beak. When we got up there I caught this gorby 


in a box-trap and had it in the camp. Its bill was a 
misfit, but it was in good health. The bullet evidently 
had not expanded. 

The men had a fire of their own that night, and scorned 
any tent, curling up under their blankets, their heads 
inside, and no roof between them and the stars. In the 
night a little owl made a noise like the filing of a saw. 
I heard him in my dreams, and felt the biting caress of 
the cold air; and I felt happy beyond all words that now 
I was really at home again. 

The second morning out we were passed on the road 
by Warren Malone and Charlie Patchell, going up to run 
a line for Tim Lynch, who has a block of timber on the 
North Pole branch. They went on ahead, talking and 
laughing, and half an hour later we, following on behind, 
came to where the road skirts Hurd Lake for half a mile. 
As soon as I looked the lake over I saw two moose stand- 
ing in the water at the lower end. We followed the 
portage down to the end of the lake, and turned into an 
old hauling road that ran within ten feet of the shore. 
Of course a partridge flew up. Henry and I have often 
wondered what wages the moose pay the partridges to 
keep watch for them. But these moose were doubly 
warned, for the~partridge scared up a deer that was 
lying in the logging road, and he ran straight for the 
lake. A hundred yards further on we caught the gleam 
of the water through the bushes, and beheld as pretty a 
sight as God ever made. The two moose had not moved, 
but were looking fixedly at the spot in the bushes where 
we were. They had surely heard us. The old cow was 
a little uneasy, but her calf was consumed with curiosity. 
Every second or two he would take a step nearer to us. 
Big as four deer he looked, and while his mother ran 
splashing to the shore and hid in the woods, he simply 
gazed as though he would stare us out of countenance, 
while the water dripped from the corners of his lately 
submerged mouth. Charlie and I both had our rifles 
in our hands, and Charlie said afterward that it was fine 
training in steady-handedness to hold the bead on the 
black foreshoulder for a full minute with no thought of 
firing. Finally we stepped out in plain view, and then the 
youthful moose concluded to see why his mother had gone. 
Charlie began from this time forth to take more than 
a perfunctory interest in the assurances of Henry and 
myself that he should surely have a shot at a moose. 

A little after noon that day we came out on the old 
Rocky Brook portage, which for seventy-five years has 
been the scene of lumber operations. It is one of the few 
historic highways of the wilderness, dating back to the old 
days of square timber. Nowadays the lumbermen cut 
a new portage road every year or so. I once asked 
one of them why this was done, instead of all uniting and 
making a good road. He said there wasn’t money 
enough in spruce logs for one man to improve another 
man’s road, so each man cut his own! The roads all fill 
up with trees every winter anyway. 

It took four days of tramping and three nights of 
tenting out to reach the first of Henry’s camps on the 
Crooked Deadwater. By this time I came to the conclu- 
sion that we were a lucky crowd. Beside Ambrose, who 
was going back with his team, there were six men in the 
party, four of them employed to smooth the way for 
two; and no matter how cold the night was, everybody 
had a smile and a cheery word in the morning. \ 

The lumbermen have closed in around the Crooked 
Deadwater in the last few years, and this winter they 
are cleaning out the last marketable spruce. The log- 
ging has not jarred. the moose any, for they stick to 
Rumsey’s ridge and somber old County Line Mountain 
as of yore. Next year, when all this country is quiet 
again, there will be great doings in moose here, because 
of the new feed. Now Henry uses this camp merely as a 
stopping place on his way to the home camp at Little 
Sow’west Lake. _ The only regular residents of the camp 
now are the white-bellied mice, which Henry says would 
let him: get rich if they would only stop cutting up his 
blankets. He wages war on them incessantly, and there 
were ten of them in a wooden bucket, under a layer of 
floating meal, collected since he left camp the week be- 
fore going out. 

At this camp we began to see left-over ammunition of 
former hunting parties this year and last—cartridges of 
all the new shapes; .30-30s, .30-40s, Savage .303s and 
Mannilichers. 

“And every one of these different kinds of cartridges 
for small-bore rifles,’ said Henry, “has wounded and 
lost a lot of moose this fall.” 

lhe next morning we went over to Henry’s home camp 
on Little Sou’west Lake. The men made two trips, half 
the way before dinner and half-way after, and as there 
were Partridges along the road, I undertook to pilot 
Charlie over ahead of the others. There were a good 
many roads leading down to the lake, and I kept to the 
main portage. But when-I had gone about half as far 
again as the camp should be, I began to suspect my 
ability as a guide. I told Charlie I thought I had got him 
lost, but he didn’t seem to mind it much, and when, half 
an hour after we sat down to consider the matter, we 
saw the rapid approach of Messrs. Cameron, Fowler et 
al, concealed beneath large packs of provisions and bed- 
ding,. we were very proud, and bragged of our ability to 
keep the right road. We revealed our secret to Henry 
that night, and he said, “Always remember, when you 
are traveling in the woods, to go twice as far as you 
think you ought to; and then a little further, and you will 
be almost there.” 

On the way we passed the place where Dan Kelly, lum- 
ber boss at the Crooked Deadwater dam, saw a big 
wounded moose, a victim of a .30-40, just able to keep out 
of Dan’s way, so he could not kill the poor animal with 
his axe, but not strong enough to run fast. Dan said the 
moose was so poor that his ribs showed pitifully, and he 
was dragging one hip. Henry said he was certain this 
was one of the moose out of the nine wounded and lost 
by small bores this fall in the hands of sportsmen he 
had taken into the woods. 

Henry’s home camp is the cook’s half of a former lum- 
ber outfit. It is large and commodious, an fitted up 
with a long bunk, a cook stove and “ram down” or sheet- 
iron heating stove that gets red hot in three minutes; 
benches, a table, a gun rack and all the ce mforts of a 
woodland palace. 

The next day after we reached there, Henry and I 
thought we would attend to the meat question. Four or 
five inches of snow had fallen, the wind was h!owing so 
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that the woods were full of sound, and the snow on the 
trees was sifting down. It was an ideal day for still-hunt- 
ing. So after spending a lazy morning in a five-mile circle 
toward Moccasin Lake and back, we returned to camp, 
where partridge stew and potatoes and onions and sweet- 
cake and stewed apricots called us to over-eat. About 1 
o'clock, as we had seen no tracks in the lowlands, Henry 
and I went up on the first ridge of the Cow Mountains, a 
mile back of the camp, and immediately began to find a 
succesion of moose tracks, criss-crossing each other so 
that to follow any one track was impossible. For the 
poetry of hunting give me fresh snow on a hardwood 
ridge, where the woods are open, and the wind sings in 
the birch trees. I followed Henry in a happy daze, that 
not even the labor of climbing, or the whacks of the white- 
wood branches could dispel. 

Now presently, about forty yards to the left of us, a 
large black animal rose up out of the snow and stood on 
long, gray legs, listening and looking. Then another and 
another, and we had run into a bunch of three small 
bull moose, almost before they heard us. A hasty glance 
along the rifle barrel, a single shot, and a two-year-old 
bull moose crashed to the ground, dead. The other moose 
did not seem to know just what to do about it. They 
stood around in an undecided way, but finally, in half a 
minute or so, trotted off loose-jointed, and disappeared 
among the trees. The meat question was settled for this 
camp. An old bull is tough. A cow is always respected. 
A young bull was just what we needed. 

Now, was not that a better ending to the matter than a 
long chase would have been, finding a little blood here 
and there, starting the poor brute from his despairing 
bed, following till the early fall of night, and perhaps a 
dismal sleep-out in the snow? Yet the boys of the thirty 
caliber, who never saw a moose, will laugh at me. 

The rifle I carried was sent to Henry by a gentleman 
who lives out in Indiana, and I suppose there is not 
another one like it in the United States or Canada.- It 
was made by the Winchester Company, and its caliber is 
577. It takes the famous Fly cartridge, burning 160 
grains of powder, and the bullet weighs something over 
s00 grains. As Henry says, when a bullet from this rifle 
strikes a moose anywhere between the tail and the ears, 
you don’t need to follow that moose any further. He 
dies right there. This rifle, which is a single shot, weighs 
814 pounds, and I could hit the size of a silver dollar 
with it at 100 feet. I noticed afterward that the bushes 
and branches of the thick woods did not seem to impede 
these bullets any. There was only one trouble with this 
rifle. Being specially built, not enough allowance had 
been made for the withdrawal of the cartridge head 
through the breech, and occasionally a shell would stick. 
I do not know what the gentleman out in Indiana paid 
for this rifle, but anyway he is accustomed to having his 
ideas carried out, and, maybe, now that he has broken 
the road, other people can get a large game rifle of re- 
spectable size without sending to England for it. The 
cartridge this rifle takes is the one which all the world 
except the United States have been using for large ani- 
mals ever since the time of Sir Samuel Baker, who 
designed it. 

When we went back to camp and showed Charlie a 
bunch of moosehair, he hardly believed we had got a 
moose so soon. But he had rested a strained tendon 
enough so that the next morning we started out in the 
full-fledged business of getting a big head. Indications 
all pointed to the fact that the moose had taken up their 
quarters on the high ridges, where the moosewood and 
other shoots gave them ample early winter feed. 

Theodore and Jerry went along with us as far as the 
meat moose, to skin it and bring in as much as they 
could carry. We stayed with them till they had a fire 
started, and had settled down to business, and then 
Henry, Charlie and I departed, to search for the big- 
headed moose. 

The rifle Charlie was carrying deserves to be described. 
This same gentleman who had the .577 Winchester made 
is a connoisseur of weapons. In England they long ago 
found out that the .30 calibers were uncertain on large 
game, and several makers are building high-power rifles 
of larger bore. Our good Indiana friend has a .375, taking 
a 320-grain hollow-point bullet. He asked us to try the 
gun. Charlie carried it. I commend this little story to 
Mr. Emerson Hough, who, as these lines are written, is 
pursuing the majestic moose up on the Tobique, in the 
company of Adam Moore. Mr. Hough has a vast and 
varied experience with guns, but he is just meeting his 
first moose. He has some .30-40 cartridges with hollow- 
point bullets, and by these he sets great store. If he hap- 
pens to get a moose out on open ground, where he can 
pick the spot at which he fires, he may stop his game with 
one shot. If the moose is hidden by bushes, so that 
nothing except his antlers and his hindquarters can be 
seen, or a mere black spot that represents an undeter- 
mined portion of moose anatomy, Mr. Hough may learn 
a few things about small bullets that will contribute to the 
literature of sport. 

Henry, Charlie and I had gone perhaps a mile beyond 
yesterday’s moose, and were going down the other side of 
a big ridge. The world.was a mass of moose tracks 
everywhere, 

“Here is a likely place for a moose,” said Henry, as we 
came on a whitewood thicket covering many acres. 
Scarcely had we gone fifty yards before all three of us 
saw a movement beyond two big birch trees, and on one 
side, towering above the bushes, rose the sweeping antlers 
of a very large moose. How splendidly they swung! 
The moosé had risen and was listening. He was broad- 
side to us, but his body was completely shielded by 
trees, only the faintest glimpses of his bulk being visible. 
Charlie saw a black spot and fired. The moose gave a 
mighty spring and was gone. You can hardly appreciate 
what a tangle of fallen trunks, bushes, spruce, birch and 
roundwood growth, we had to struggle through. As I 
was only a spectator in this controversy, I lagged be- 
hind. Away went Henry and Charlie, and soon 150 
yards ahead, I heard the crashing of the .375—the 
wickedest sound I ever heard in the woods. Crack, crack, 
crack, and finally, as I ran and scrambled breathless, I 
saw a big dark object standing, and heard Henry say to 
Charlie, “Qh! let up on the poor brute. He is done for.” 
But it was nearly a minute before the enormous moose, 
yielding to the infinite disarrangement of his interior, let 
go and tumbled down the hillside, taking a big dead stub 
with him as he fell. 
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There were five awful wounds in his body, four of which 
you would have expected, any one of them, to produce 
instant death. I have seen a great many moose, but 
this had the biggest body of any I ever saw. His 
shoulders lacked just an inch of being seven feet high. 
His antlers, which did not spread wide for their size and 
weight, were 54 inches across. He was a monster. 

The first shot had fortunately caught him through the 
small bowels, so he could not run fast, and the others 
had gone through the ribs forward, just where the story 
books say they should go. 

But listen now to this. As soon as Henry began cutting 
into the neck to remove the head, he discovered a large 
discharge of pus from an old wound in the breast of the 
moose. Examining this, we found a piece of jacketed 
bullet sticking in the skin of the bell. a part of which 
had been cut off by the bullet in its flight. In the left 
half of the breast was a bullet hole; and dissecting into 
this, we found more pieces of jacket and spatters of 
bullet. The missile had struck the point of the shoulder, 
but had not broken it. It had lifted the flesh from the 
bone, and had penetrated the body of the moose, outside 
the bone, about four inches. The larger part of the bullet 
had already been removed by the stream of pus. Only 
spatters of it remained. The shoulder was perfectly 
efficient. and the forearm of the moose beautiful in its 
tremendous strength. “I guess this is one of Ad.-Moore’s 
wounded moose,” remarked Henry, grimly, as he in- 
spected the old wound. “Here’s more small-bore work 
for you!” And then Henry told me a happening of this 
fall, that all the New Brunswick guides are laughing 
about. 

A gentleman who went out with Adam Moore fired at a 
moose with a small caliber, emptying his magazine and 
knocking the animal down. They had to go around a 
little pond to get to the dead moose. Seeing that he was 
plainly beyond this life, they started around the pond, 
and when they got there, the moose had concluded to try 
this world again, and had disappeared. They tracked 
him a long way, but never got him, and he probably 
joined the host of educated moose, or died as scores of 
others do, by slow degrees. 

Next week I will tell you: some more things that hap- 
pened. FREDERIC IRLAND. 


A Maine Moose Case. 


Boston, Jan. 27.—Fish and Game Commissioner Henry 
O. Stanley, of Maine, was in Boston last week. His 
term of office expired Jan. 1, but Governor Hill has re- 
appointed him for the usual term of three years. Mr. 
Stanley has served on the Fisheries and Game Commis- 
sion of that State for over thirty years, and has won the 
good will of everybody. Indeed, there were other candi- 
dates for his place, but the more prominent declared that 
they were not seeking the position, if Mr. Stanley wished 
to succeed himself. His early service on the Commission 
was in company with the late E. M. Stillwell, than whom 
no man ever worked harder for the good of his State in 
the defense of fish and game. It may justly be claimed 
that the foundation of game protection in New England 
was laid under the efforts of Mr. Stillwell, seconded by 
Mr. Stanley. Both were poorly paid, and stood the brunt 
of blame and curses in their early attempts at enforcing 
a system of game laws which has caused the multiplica- 
tion of deer a hundred fold, and saved moose and caribou 
from extinction. Mr. Stanley early took great interest in 
the propagation of fish in Maine, at a time when the 
system was in its infancy. It is only justice to his efforts 
to state that the presence and success of landlocked sal- 
mon in more than fifty of the lakes and ponds in his native 
State, is due to the efforts of Henry O. Stanley—efforts 
made at a time when he was poorly paid, and received but 
little encouragement from anybody. ” 

The difficulty in securing convictions in cases of in- 
fractions of the game laws in some of the Maine counties 
are considerable, to say the least. This has always been 
especially true of Washington county, a county where the 
game wardens have been defied, and in one well-remem- 
bered case, one was shot and died from the shooting. 
Judge Whitehouse, who has been holding court in that 
county, created a sensation Tuesday when he declared 
that the verdict of the jury in the celebrated Libbey 
moose case was entirely wrong. In closing court, Judge 
Whitehouse said: 

“All jurors in attendance are entitled to the thanks of 
the court for their faithful, intelligent and impartial ser- 
vices in the trial of all civil actions, but my feelings of 
courtesy do not so obscure my judgment or sense of 
justice as to include the last criminal prosecution for the 
killing of the calf moose. That verdict was so clearly 
wrong, that if it had been rendered in a civil action, it 
would have been promptly set aside by any tribunal in 
New England having jurisdiction in such cases. But I 
believe it is one of those compensations of advancing age 
that there are mellowing influences that carry with them 
greater charity and toleration for the opinions of others, 
and I am constrained to think that the jury believed they 
were justified in rendering that verdict.” 

The prosecuting attorneys are very indignant at the 
verdict; declare that it is demonstrated that Washington 
county juries will not bring verdicts of guilty in game 
cases, and it is intimated that important game cases may 
hereafter be tried in neighboring counties. Howard J. 
Libbey, of Columbia Falls, was tried for causing the death 
of a calf moose, contrary to the game laws of the State. 
A good deal of importance is attached to the case since it 
was the first one tried in that county, if not in the State, 
under the new law imposing a fine of $500 for killing 
moose illegally. It seems that the case was very plain. 
The hide and part of the meat of the calf moose was 
found in Libbey’s barn, while the head was found in the 
woods, in close proximity to where Libbey had legally 
killed a bull moose, which he took to Boston to sell, and 
also near to where somebody had killed a cow moose. 
The parts of the calf moose were found under the hay in 
Libbey’s barn, while more moose meat was found on his 
premises, although he had taken the bull moose to Bos- 
ton whole. The parts of the calf moose were found 
during Libbey’s absence in Boston. All this appeared in 
the testimony. The defense was a denial of all knowledge 
of either, the cow or the calf moose on the part of Libbey, 
with the suggestion by Libbey’s attorney that some one 
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had put the parts of the calf moose in his barn. County 
Attorney McKusic flatly accused Libbey, during his cross 
examination, of having talked the matter over with one 
of the jurors. Libbey denied this, but finally admitted 
that if he had talked the matter over with one of the 
panel, which he did not think he had, it was not done 
with a view to prejudicing his case. The jury was out 
only five minutes, when the panel came in with a verdict 
of not guilty. The case will go up, and the full bench will 
be asked to set the verdict aside. County Attorney Mc- 
Kusic has one or two other cases of breaches ofthe game 
laws, one a case of deer dogging, which he has not pushed, 
doubtless feeling that it would be of no use before juries 
like the one before whom the Libbey case was tried. 
SPECIAL. 


A Hunting License Blackmail. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In an editorial of the Forest anp STREAM of Jan. 18 
you speak of Mr. Carleton, of Maine, as making much 
of the fact of the non-resident hunting license being in 
force in many States. You mention this system as 
enforced in Arkansas as being in effect chiefly for the 
purposes of blackmail by various county authorities. 

The following is an instance (as I should call it) of 
blackmail. The victim is a man I know quite well. | 
give his account just as he wrote it over his signature: 

“I was born in Milton, Queens county, Nova Scotia 
and lived there until I was sixteen years old. My 
parents still live there. On Aug. 10 last I went into a 
hospital for a surgical operation. I was there four 
weeks. After I: came out and was able to travel, on the 
advice of my physician, I went to Nova Scotia to re- 
gain my health and to visit my parents. While there I 
was invited by John Randall (who was making meadow 
hay some fifteen miles over in the meadows) to go 
with him and spend a week camping out. Thinking it 
would do me good, I went. I took my camera, but did 
not take a gun. I hired Willard Freeman to go as cook 
for me. My father, Peter Starratt, and my brother, 
Harry Starratt, also went. I went for my health. My 
father and some of the others left the tent to look for 
moose. I was not able to. All the week we were out 
none of the party either saw or heard a moose. Imagine 
my surprise when I got out to my parents’ house to have 
a summons served on me and my brother (who lives in 
New York) for hunting moose without a license. My 
business called me immediately to Boston. So I did 
not wait for the trial, which was almost a week later. 
Well, they tried my brother and me. They acquitted my 
brother, but fined me $50 for hunting without a license, 
$30 for a license and $6.50 for costs; total $86.50. 

“Lawyer L. A. Lovett, of Liverpool (in which place 
the trial took place), wrote to me and asked if I wanted 
him to appeal the case, as he would act as my attorney 
and that I would win if I appealed and took it before a 
jury (as it was a magistrate who imposed the fine). He 
asked me to send him the $86.50 and also $25 to cover 
probable cost of next court; total $111.50. I did as he 
advised. James Hunt acted as game warden, with 
Church Freeman as his lawyer. My attorney, instead 
of serving summons on Hunt and Freeman for the ap- 
peal, told Freeman that he should appeal the case. The 
latter said, ‘All right.’ This was in October. . Court 
opened Noy. 5, and when Lovett arose to present my 
case, Freeman jumped up and said that as no summons 
had been served on Hunt and himself, it was illegal. 

Lovett and he had some words about it, but Judge 
Forbes decided that he would not try the case; but take 
it under advisement. Along about the last of December 
he decided against me and had a license sent me, which 
I received Jan. 4, 1902, after the open season on all 
game had closed. 

“T can prove (if given a chance) by my father, Will- 
ard Freeman, John Randall and my brother Harry, 
that I did no moose hunting in Nova Scotia. I had a 
certificate, sworn to by my physician and signed before 
a notary public, as to my condition (physically) at the 
above time. This was sent to my lawyer as evidence 
that I was in no condition to hunt moose if I wished. I 
am well aware of the meanness of some of the natives 
of Milton, and their disreputable actions. I know of 
what I speak as I was born and reared. among them. 

But I did not suppose that any judge would sustain 
them in their actions. I have never violated the laws 
of this or any country, and I claim that I was unlaw- 
fully treated, and I wish to show my brother sportsmen 
the Nova Scotians and their laws in a true light. I am 
ready to back up the above charges in full detail at any 
time to all who may call on or address me. 
“CHARLES E. STARRATT.” 

89 NortH Marker STREET, Boston, Mass. 








The above statement of Mr. Starratts shows how non- 
residents can be blackmailed in some parts of the country. 

I will give my first experience of “The land of Evan- 
geline.” 

Some years ago two of us planned a trip after 
moose. I carefully read the game laws of Nova Scotia. 
We knew we would have to take out a hunting license. 
We had (as we supposed) engaged some Indians as 
moose callers. We were assured we could get everything 
in Digby in the way of provisions and hunting licenses. 
When we landed in Digby our Indians did not show up; 
one had been bought off by some jealous local hunters, 
and the other was drunk (perhaps through the same 
source). We bought a couple of written documents 
(paying $30 each for the same) from a man who was of 
had been a game warden. The amount we paid we were 
told would be sent to Halifax (which I understand was 
done). We bought our provisions in Digby, and the 
result was that we decided to bring them with us on any 
future trips. Mr. Starratt speaks of the meanness of cet- 
tain Nova Scotians. I will vouch for his statement 
from personal experience. There is a certain class 
Nova Scotians who ought to be sent to fight the Boers. 
The Boers would treat them about as they deserve. 
This class is composed of the native hunters, (I will not 
call them sportsmen.) They kill all kinds of game in 
season and out, and market what they kill. They howl, 
against the non-resident sportsman who goes to 
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Province in the open season and spends five times the 
worth of what he kills. They always do their howling 
behind your back. 

After we left Nova Scotia on our first trip, these 
howlers began. It was said that we hunted without a 
license, and that, had we not skipped out in a hurry, we 
would have been arrested. This was absolutely untrue. 
We were hung up on our way home in that lively town 
of Digby for nearly two days waiting for a steamer for 
Boston. Why didn’t the howlers arrest us? In Decem- 
ber of the same year I went back to Digby and hunting 
with the same document (as a license) I killed a moose 
and brought part of it home. Why didn’t the howlers 
arrest me? 

I was told on my last trip to Nova Scotia (I went to 
headwaters of Shelburne River) of an instance which 
would indicate that the blue nosed lawyers (or barrusters, 
as I believe they call them) of the Province do not get 
very much legal work. I was told that on the opening 
of a certain term of court in Shelburne there were no 
jurymen present when his honor the judge took his seat. 
He did not like it, and ordered the sheriff to hunt up 
the jurymen and bring them in. Just then a lawyer spoke 
up, saying: “Perhaps I can explain. There is not a 
case to come before this court and no jury has been 
drawn, as there was nothing for them to do.” It looks 
as though when the legal fraternity of Nova Scotia 
cet a chance at a non-resident they make the most of it. 

Now, I will say something in favor of a trip to Nova 
Scotia. I wish to praise all the following officials: Those 
of the steamboat lines, custom house, railroads, stages 
and hotels. I never received better treatment from the 
above class. One and all were most courteous and ob- 
liging in every way. They said: “We are very glad to 
see you; we wish you good luck; we will do all we can 
to induce you to come again; we do not believe in mak- 
ing you pay a hunting license; we suppose you have such 
a license, but if anyone bothers you while under our 
care, just call on us and we will back you up.” And I 
am sure they would.” C. M. StTark. 

Dunparton, N. H., Jan 22. 


Eighth Annual Sportsmen’s Show. 


THE eighth annual show of the National Sportsmen’s 
Association is now but a few weeks away. and with 
characteristic energy and enterprise, Manager Dressel and 
his assistants are working overtime, to have everything 
in readiness for the opening date, Wednesday, March 5. 

With each succeeding year, the Association has planned 
in addition to new exhibits in the realm of sport, a main 
feature that would distinguish the latest show from its 
predecessors, and in accord with this policy, the show 
of 1902 will furnish a spectacle presented upon lines 
radically different from those of last year. Instead of a 
small lake at the eastern end of the Garden, one great 
wooded island will rise from the center of the amphi- 
theater, with the waters of a trout brook winding their 
way along the south shore to the Madison avenue en- 
trance. Bending northward, the stream will flow back 
along the north shore to its point of outlet. The source 
of the stream will be a tumbling cascade in the Adiron- 
dacks, or rather so much of the Adirondacks as will have 
been transported from northern New York for the pur- 
pose of lending realism to the scene. This will be repro- 
duced with all of the skill of well-known scenic artists, 
and when completed will represent as delightful a view 
from the Empire State’s magnificent playground as any 
ever enjoyed outside of the Adirondacks themselves. 

Upon the island, which will be reached from the “main- 
land” by rustic bridges, there will be walks and paths 
leading to the big-game inclosures, which this year will 
be so cleverly designed as to give the impressionat first 
glance, that the animals are no more confined than they 
would be in their native wilds. Along shore will be lo- 
cated the camps and cabins of Maine, Adirondack and 
Canadian guides, equipped and constructed just as they are 
along the shores of the Fulton Chain, Moosehead Lake, 
the Rangeleys or the St. John. The entire island will be 
wooded with pine, hemlock and spruce, and the visitor will 
walk, not upon a board flooring as at past shows, but over 
earth and rocks and moss as though in the woods them- 
selves, 

Upon the stream’ surrounding the island, a canoe ride 
may be enjoyed with guides and Indians plying the 
paddle, and the show thus be viewed under conditions 
that. will bring back memories of one’s experiences in 
camp all the more vividly. As in past years, the arboreal 
decorations will be most profuse and elaborate, it being 
the purpose of the management to transform the amphi- 
theater as nearly as possible into an ideal sportsman’s 
camp. 

At the Fourth avenue end of the south promenade will 
be logated the fish exhibit, and in a corresponding loca- 
tion on the north promenade will be found what must 
prove one of the most attractive and interesting features 
of the show. This is the most complete and valuable 
collection of birds’ eggs and nests, as well as mounted 
specimens of the birds themselves, in the world. The 
ywner, Mr, John Lewis Childs, of Floral Park, Long 
Island, has been engaged for the past two years in adding 
to his rare collection by purchasing outright, other valu- 
able collections, until to-day he boasts of a display that 
can be equalled by no other collector. Some idea of its 
value can be arrived at, when it is learned that one single 
lot of specimens, many of them being eggs of rare or 
extinct birds, was acquifed at a cost to the purchaser of 
322,000. ; 

The exhibit of sportsmen’s suppliés and equipment, and 
of mounted game heads, birds and animals, will again 
occupy. space ‘facing the broad- promenade to extend 
around the arena, twelve feet above the main floor. 

One of the features’ will be the -preserice of. a party of 
typical. Long Island baymen:. Their dick shooting hut 
will be brought piecemeal ftom-its présent-location on the 
south shore of Long Island :tieat. the famous duck waters 
of the-Great South Bay, and reconstructed in:the Garden. 
[t will-then be fitted up’ in the style faniiliar to all duck 
hunters. The baymen will also bring with them a com- 
plete duck hunting outfit, and will show during the after- 
noon and evening, in a realistic and novel manner, how 
the birds are decoyed and bagged. In this connection a 
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number of trained geese and ducks for decoy purposes 
will be used. 

Another interesting feature will be the presence of an 
old half-breed Canadian trapper, who has, during his 
long career, caught hundreds of all fur-bearing animals 
known in the Dominion. He will come to the show with 
a full set of the devices used for trapping all species of 
anjmals, from the mink, the muskrat and the otter, to the 
lynx; the fox and the bear, and will give demonstrations 
of his methods and. the capacity of many of the animals 
whose hides he makes a business of securing. 

The fly-casting contest, in view of the excellent facilities 
which the 250-foot stretch of watef will provide for the 
sport, promises to be a most interesting competition this 
year. It has been several years since fishermen have 
enjoyed this privilege at the New York Show, and since 
the announcement that it would be made a feature of this 
next exhibit, many letters of approval have been received 
from well-known fly-casters of this and other Eastern 
cities. 

Scenic artists are now, and have been for some time, at 
work upon the model for the interior of the Garden, which 
will be far more elaborate than anything yet attempted by 
the Association. Judged from these models, now about 
completed, the illusion of a great composite camp for 
the hunter, the fisherman, the trapper, the guide, the 
canoeist, the duck shooter and the lover of nature, will be 
most striking and complete. 


New York Game Interests. 


Watertown, N. Y., Jan. 22—Editor Forest and 
Stream: This question of protection of fish and game is 
one of great importance to all lovers of the rod and 
gun, and it seems to me is one that should be governed 
to a great extent by the sportsmen of the several counties. 
I have always been a strong advocate for uniform game 
laws for the entire State, with this exception: That when 
any One or more counties want a shorter open season 
for the better protection of fish and game than the general 
law allows they should be permitted to have it. 

The conditions are not alike in all counties. In some 
counties, by reason of over shooting or other causes, 
game is rapidly decreasing,- while in others it may be 
plentiful. To say, for the sake of uniform game laws, 
that the sportsmen in the counties where game is rapidly 
disappearing must continue to shoot, simply because some 
other county still has game in plenty, is unjust. In some 
of the counties there are still good breeding grounds for 
wildfowl, where, if spring shooting was prohibited,, the 
black duck, mallard, teal and woodduck would breed in 
lareg numbers. In other counties there are no such 
breeding grounds, but by reason of high water in the 
spring a few ducks are killed, and these are the counties 
that are, and always will be, opposed to any law stopping 
spring shooting. We have read in Forest AND STREAM 
more than once that the private game preserve is a good 
thing not only for its members but for the surrounding 
territory. If the sportsmen of Erie, Niagara, Cayuga, or 
any other county want to make a duck preserve of their 
counties as Jefferson has done, why should the sports- 
men of Oswego, Onondaga or any other county object? 
If the counties which are directly interested, who have 
good breeding grounds, stop spring shooting, which I 
believe they soon will, there will be very few ducks shot 
in this State in the spring, and we will not have these 
other counties seeking the repeal of this law each year, 
for it will be none of their business. 

At the request of the sportsmen laws are passed, and 
with a great majority of us that ends it. We have sixty- 
one counties and we expect our thirty-eight protectors 
to enforce this law. If anyone steals your favorite gun 
or dog you say nothing; it might hurt your business. 
The fellow might burn your house, poison your stock or 
give you a black eye; but if you see this same fellow kill 
a game bird in the close season, or spear a bass or trout 
on its spawning bed, you at once notify the nearest pro- 
tector. Do you? A demand has been made for twelve 
more protectors; we need them, but unless they have 
the support and aid of the sportsmen in each county, they 
will accomplish little. Why is it that the average man 
will see his favorite cover cleaned out a month before 
the open season by some unprincipled sooner, and yet, if 
this same unprincipled sooner should steal one of his 
hens he would prosecute him quicker than a flash? What 
we need more than protectors is a public sentiment for 
the strict enforcement of the game laws, and one way to 
secure this is for the sportsman to obey them himself. 
and to give his aid and support to our protectors in pun- 
ishing those who do not. Get the people interested 
through the local press. Few editors will refuse to ad- 
vocate good game laws and their proper enforcement, and 
our success in securing good laws and their enforcement 
in Jefferson is due largely to the local newspapers. With- 
out them we could have accomplished little. 

If the sportsmen of each county would give a small 
fraction of the time, money and energy that they ex- 
pend in the pursuit and the killing of game during the 
open season to the proper enforcement of the game 
laws during the close season, there would be fewer viola- 
tions of the game law, and by the term sportsman I 
mean every man and boy; black or white, rich or poor, 
country or city bred, who loves to hunt for the pleasure 
or profit it brings him. I say profit, for as long as we 
permit the sale of game, just so long is market shooting 
a legitimate pursuit, and the market shooter, of all others, 
should be the most interested in the protection of game 
during its breeding season. The sportsmen of Jefferson 
have stopped spring shooting of wildfowl. Why? Be- 
cause we have the water and feed, and we believed that 
the birds would stay and nest here, and the result has 
been such that we want no more spring shooting in 
Jefferson. 

The gray squirrel, ruffed grouse, and woodcock are 
growing less each year, and in many of our woods and 
covers where a few years ago they were abundant, few 
or none can be found to-day. If the sportsmen of Jeffer- 
son should ask for a close season for one or two years 
to allow the few remaining animals and birds to multiply 
and restock our woods and covers, what valid objection 
can any of our sister counties have? 

A bill has been introduced in the Assembly to stop 
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the sale of ruffed grouse, quail and woodcock in this State 
at any time. The game dealers have a strong lobby at 
Albany working against this bill, and unless the sports- 
men who believe in “the Forest AND STREAM plank” 
make a united and determined effort, we cannot pass it. 
The sportsmen of each county are responsible for the 
action of their representatives. [Tf this law is worth hav- 
ing it is worth asking for, a:4l if you and your friends 
don’t ask for it you may rest assured you will not get it. 
W. H. TAvetr. 


Commissioner Carleton’s Figures. 


Aucusta, Me., Jan. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
My attention has been called to various editorials and 
communications, in the last few issues of your paper, re- 
flecting more or less upon the opinion I have held for 
many years relative to the licensing of hunters of big 
game in Maine, and more particularly upon my Bangor 
address before the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game 
Association. 

Assuming that you desire to be fair, I wish to point 
out a few of the errors you have given editorial utter- 
ance to. 

In your last issue you say: ‘Meanwhile, it appears to 
be up to Commissioner Carleton to prove his $15,000,00 
estimate of revenues from the Maine woods.” 

Now, if you desire to be fair, you will say as con- 
spicuously as you have made the assertion, that Commis- 
sion Carleton has never made any such “estimate of 
revenues from the Maine woods;” nor, indeed, any such 
estimate or revenues from the Maine woods, Maine in- 
land waters and the summer vacationists combined. 

What I did say in my Bangor address was as follows: 

“The result has been that tourists, fishermen, hunters 
and recreationists have been flocking to our State in ever 
increasing numbers for twenty-five years or more, and 
now a vast throng visits us annually, attracted primarily 
by our unparalleled facilities for fishing and hunting. 

“It would be of great importance if we were able to 
count them correctly, so. that our people might know 
definitely just how many there are who come to us each 
ear. 

“Considerable effort has been made to ascertain 
definitely this number, and the figures given run up into 
the hundreds of thousands, and the amount of money left 
with us by them as fifteen millions of dollars, 

“This vast sum is the amount as estimated by the 
Boston Herald, according to a statement I saw pub- 
lished in it last year, and favorably commented upon by 
many of the papers in Maine.” 

From our annual report for the year 1900 I take the 
following: 

“The number of people who came to Maine in 1900, 
and amount of money expended by them, is variously 
estimated by those best qualified to judge as from fifty 
to two hundred and fifty thousand. Col. F. E. Boothby, 
general passenger agent of the Maine Central Railroad, 
writes: ‘While of course we cannot give you a definite 
statement as to the number of summer visitors, fishermen 
and hunters who passed over this road from out of the 
State the past season, yet from figures. which we have 
previously made, I should say that two hundred and fifty 
thousand (250,000) would not be very far out of the 
way; certainly as many as that number.’ 

“Fifty thousand would seem, in view of Mr. Boothby’s 
letter, as much too small an estimate; two hundred and 
fifty thousand may be too large an estimate. It is clear, 
however, that not less than from four to six millions of 
dollars were expended in Maine by these visitors; cer- 
tainly nearly double this amount if Mr. Boothby is 
correct.” 

Now, if you do me the fairness to print this, I will, 
with pleasure, call attention to other errors and mislead- 
ing misstatements which have appeared in your paper. 

L. T. CarvLeton, Chairman. 





Non-Resident Licenses. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The recent agitation of the hunting license question in 
the State of Maine shows the utter selfishnesg that 
prompts the enactment of non-resident license laws. The 
motive is usually read between the lines; but Commis- 
sioner Carleton bluntly admits that the object would be 
to keep the non-resident of limited means out of his 
State, and thereby make it easier for men of wealth to 
find game in sufficient abundance to induce them to come 
again. He seems to take especial objection to the pres- 
ence of Ohio and Indiana hunters, for which I am very 
sorry, for I had hopes of seeing that much-talked-of game 
country in the near future. It goes a little “ag’in the 
grain” to tramp over a preserve where the watchmen 
look upon you as a trespasser or poacher. I feel better 
while accepting an invitation, than I do while being in- 
formed that I am not welcome. 

I have often wondered if those who are responsible 
for the present Michigan game law ever feel the least bit 
of remorse, now that they have practically shut non- 
resident sportsmen out of their State. These Michigan 
statesmen, however, inadvertently paid us aliens a com- 
pliment. We can pay $25 railroad fare and $25 license 
fee, hunt deer three weeks and kill three deer for con- 
sumption within the State. 

That, in brief, is the substance of the law. Now that 
certainly is complimentary in more ways than one. We 
are first accredited with being able to pay the $50. That 
is a mere nothing for desirable sportsmen. Secondly, we 
are supposed to be able to kill our three deer within the 
specified time, and have enough time left over in which to 
eat, devour or dispose of our three deer without either 
selling or exporting any portion of them. Now. serious- 
ly, the compliment comes, in the supposition that a visiting 
sportsman not being allowed to sell nor export any part 
of the three deer he pays for, will kill no more than he 
can consume during his stay. But where is the compli- 
ment to the father of such an unjust law? 

There was once in common practice such a thing as 
consistency, and it was referred to as a jewel, but it 
does not find favor with some of our lawmakers. 

’ I was in Michigan one trip when I did not kill a deer. 
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On three occasions I got only. one, on another two deer, 
on another three, another time five, and another seven, 
making a total of twenty deer for eight trips covering 
twenty weeks. At this rate I would have gotten the 
legal limit of three deer for three weeks’ open season. 
But, and you may well spell the word with a big B, there 
were only thirty deer killed by the entire party in all 
those hunts, and the party averaged five to six men. “In 
other words, forty-four men killed thirty deer in eight 
years. 

The reason was—and it applies in many other in- 
stances—that a large per cent. of my companions were 
not hunters. They enjoyed the outing, and were full of 
hope that they might bring down a deer. 

Four of my especial friends have been with me five 
trips, and three of them on another, when I did not go; 
also two of the number have been to the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and were last fall in Maine, and neither of 
them has ever killed a deer. Now, I have no doubt there 
are many such enthusiasts scattered over Ohio and In- 
diana. They are willing to spend a reasonable amount of 
money ; that is, they will pay transportation to any point 
decided upon, hotel and all other necessary expenses for 
the sake of an outing. We have been in the habit of 
camping in tents, and having the train put us off at some 
water course or lake in the wildest and wooliest spot 
reached by that particular railroad, and, as a matter of 
convenience, we have gone furnished. 

Such a precaution may be unnecessary in Maine, but 
possibly Ohio and Indiana boys are not aware of the 
fact, and if Commissioner Carleton was ever set off a 
railroad at 6 P. M. or 6 A. M. after a ride of 500 or 
600 miles, and as the train sped on, he looked at his 
surroundings and found only wood and water, and by 
comparison with his railroad guide and a near-by mile 
post, found himself nine miles by rail from the nearest 
point for purchasing supplies; with no wagon roads nor 
settlers to use them, he would thank his lucky stars he had 
brought those potatoes with him. . 7 

In fact, it is “small potatoes” to take a sportsman to 
task for looking after his own comfort and convenience. 
If he is a sportsman he is a gentleman; and if he takes 
his bread and butter from home, it is for convenience, and 
that is sufficient reason. 

I have been reading about Maine in Forest AND STREAM 
and I fail to see where any hunting party of say half a 
dozen men can camp and enjoy themselves with a more 
limited outfit than is customary in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. To expect to buy this outfit, or find it awaiting 
their arrival at their destination, is manifestly absurd. 
when it is not always certain twenty-four hours before 
starting as to who or how many may go. But why 
reason when the proposition to tax non-residents is not 
based on reason? 

am going to propose an amendment to the Michigan 
game law, however, to wit: Charge non-residents a 
license fee of $10. Allow each licensed hunter to kill one 
deer, and take home what he does not consume of it I 
would not care for the $10, and I would be willing to 
stop at one deer if only I were permitted to bring home 
what I did not consume in camp. The present law is so 
unreasonable and unjust that there is every inclination 
on the part of visiting sportsmen to violate it with im- 
punity G. W. CunnINGHAM. 





Gioversvitte, N. Y., Jan 


25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 


I would like to be heard in regard to the non- 
resident license. It really makes me tired to think of it 
I for one shall do no fishing or hunting in a State that 
requires me to pay a license. I don’t see where other 
States have so much more advantage in the quantity of 
game over my own State of New York, that we should 
be heid up to the tune of $25 if we should visit in some 
Western: State and wanted to enjoy a day or two with 
the quail or prairie chicken. My own State is as free 
from license as the water that flows, and that it may ever 
be so is my earnest wish. Living as I do in the foot- 
hills of the Adirondacks, I know something about the 
game supply. J. H. Drake 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Western Game and Western Laws. 


Cuicaco, IIl., Jan. 22—Not much attention was paid 
to the non-resident acts of Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, but when Indiana put a $25 tax upon Chicago 
visitors, things began to get mighty interesting to the 
sportsmen of this city, for hunting in Indiana has hereto- 
fore been about as free as air. So much:has this non- 
resident license of Indiana galled the spirit of the Chicago 
public, that there is loud and growing talk of a test case 
bearing upon the whole non-resident tax idea. 

Yet not without a subtle revenge has the Chicago 
sportsman been in his attitude toward the Indiana citizens 
who inflicted this hardship upon his northern brother. It is 
rumored, with probably some support in fact, that it was 
the Tolleston Club which was behind the Law and Order 
League which was formed in upper Indiana not long ago. 
This League dug out of the musty pages of the Indiana 
statutes an old law forbidding hunting on Sunday. This 
law has quietly and yet sternly been enforced in a very 
large number of instances in the State of Indiana, and 
the town dweller or the busy country lad who has been 
wont to take his gun and go out for a little shooting on 
Sunday has in many an instance found himself brought 
up with a round turn. Perhaps he did not know, and 
will not until he reads this in type, that his undoing was 
a quiet cross-counter intended for those Indiana persons 
who made it a hardship for the Chicago man to shoot in 
Indiana, where everything was wont to be free. 

_ A curious effect of this enforcement of the Sunday law 
is noticeable in the Calumet Heights Club, also a Chicago 
organization, whose grounds are across the line in Indiana. 
This club is not so much a duck shooting club as its 
wealthy pe bor on the Little Calumet, but it is rather a 
country club, where members and their families pass a 
day or so at the end of the week. Some of these mem- 
bers, it may be frankly stated, as it is the truth, have 
been in the habit of doing a little Sunday shooting. All 
this has been stopped by the Indiana league above men- 
tioned. Indeed, one Calumet Heights member was ar- 
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rested and mildly fined, for being caught out in his boat 
on the river one Sabbath day. e result has been that 
the attendance at Calumet Heights Club during the last 
fall and early winter has fallen off very sharply. 

So far as can be determined, Tolleston Club does not 
in the least suffer by the present game situation. Its 
members are nearly all wealthy men, quite able to pay 
the $25 license and quite able to run down to the club 
on any day of the week when the shooting may be good. 
It is no hardship for them to hang up their coats on Sun- 
day. Moreover, the enforcement of both the non-resi- 
dent license act and the Indiana Sunday law has been an 
excellent thing for Tolleston Club marsh. Its mem- 
bers have had good shooting, although they have said 
mighty little about it. 


About Wild Celery. 


Mr. Jasper B. White, of Waterlily, N. C., in the Curri- 
tuck Sound country, writes: “In Forest AND STREAM of 
Jan. 4a New York writer says that ‘wild celery does not have 
seed.’ I am not well enough acquainted with the scientific 
names of the many kinds of duck foods to discuss the mat- 
ter with him, but I do know that what we call ‘wild celery’ 
here at Currituck does have seed, and is the kind of 
food always selected by canvasbacks, redheads and ruddy 
ducks in preference to all others, and is the kind of food 
that gives them such a delicious flavor. It resembles 
celery, has seed on top, and a small root or bulb, which 
tastes almost exactly like garden celery. If you can help 
me in the matter, I shall appreciate it very much indeed, 
as I have promised to get about eighty bushels for differ- 
ent gentlemen, from Texas to Maine, and I have no 
desire to lead them astray. My only wish is to help them 
secure the kind of food which will secure the same de- 
licious flavor for their ducks that we have at Currituck.” 

I do not think that Mr. White need fear that he has led 
any one astray in sending out wild celery seed. This is 
an industry which at-one time had considerable propor- 
tions in the Koshkanong Lake country of Wisconsin, 
which is a notable wild celery water, or was before the 
carp ate it up. The long, pod-like receptacle of the 
seeds were familiar articles of export by Duane Sterin and 
ex-Game Warden W. Y. Wentworth. who gathered them 
on Lake Koshkanong. I must plead scientific ignorance 
in common with Mr. White, and yet join with him per- 
fectly in his description of the plant popularly known as 
wild celery. The latter can be propagated either from 
the seed or from the bulb. 


E. Houcu. 
Hartrorp Buitprne, Chicago, LIl. 


- The Game Seizure Case. 


Tue demurrer of the Arctic Freezer Co. in the game 
seizure case has been sustained in respect to the para- 
graphs of the complaint relating to shore birds; but over- 
ruled in all other respects. The text of Justice O’Gor- 
man’s decision reads: 

People, etc., vs. Bookman—The statute under which 
this action is instituted extends over the entire State and 
is in no sense a local law. It was, therefore, unnecessary 
to recite or refer to the act in the complaint. The 
pleader was required only to allege facts bringing the 
case within the purview of the act, and this has been 
done. Section 1897 of the Code is inapplicable. The 
complaint accompanied the summons, and in such a case 
no reference to the statute need be indorsed upon the 
summons. The statute in question contains no excep- 
tions within the sections of the act, and the complaint, 
therefore, does not offend against the rule requiring the 
pleading to show that the case is not within an exception 
to the statute. The expression “and is liable to a penalty,” 
etc., in Section 39 of the act, clearly means that, in 
addition to the criminal liability, the offender subjects 
himself to a civil action for the recovery of the penalty 
prescribed. There is no such ambiguity in the language 
as to support the defendant’s contention. The posses- 
sion of the birds at the forbidden season within the State 
is prima facie evidence that the possessor has violated the 
law, and the burden is then cast upon him of proving 
facts to show that the possession is legal (People, etc., 
vs. Buffalo Fish Co., 164 N. Y., 99), and this is as true as 
a rule of pleading as it is concededly true as a rule of 
evidence. As to the birds mentioned in counts 14 to 19 of 
the complaint, the claim of the defendants must be up- 
held. Sections 30 and 33 cannot be reconciled. Under 
Section 30 plover and snipe have a close season from May 
1 to Aug. 31. and Section 33 is applicable to birds for 
which there is no open season. In order to create an 
offense under Section 33 it must appear not only that the 
birds are wild birds, but also that they are birds for which 
there is no open season. Therefore, if they are birds 
having an open season, or if there be no express pro- 
vision that there shall be no open season, the taking or 
possession of them constitutes no offense. Courts will go 
far to preserve the paramount intention of the Legisla- 
ture where it is possible to do so, but here the incon- 
gruities are so serious and irreconcilable that the con- 
struction urged by the plaintiff's counsel can be yielded 
to only by the court usurping legislative functions. No 
cause of action is set forth in these counts, and as to them 
the demurrer is sustained. In all other respects the de- 
murrer is overruled. 





Massachusetts Game Notes. 


Danvers, Mass., Jan. 24.—We have had a cold winter, 
but no crusty snow to kill the quail. I saw a good flock a 
few days since, and they were large, strong birds. There 
is a plenty of ruffed grouse in the swamps. I was out 
after rabbits the other day and saw plenty of tracks, but 
they were all in their holes. Another party out the same 
day. got ten. 

Tom Wilson, of Ipswich, brought up ten black ducks 
and three geese to send to Boston market. This last item 
is hearsay, but from good authority; I can’t understand 
how about the geese being around here at this season of 
the year. 

A large, handsome snow owl was killed in town, and is 
being mounted by Ingraham. Will Tillson has ona 
hunting trip to Bartow, Fla, J. W. Byverrr, 


(Fes. 1, 1902, 


Rulingfiin the: Marliniivs. Shields 
Case. 


1fE Apvellate Division of the N-w York Supreme 
Court has handed down an important decision with q 
direct bearing on the law of libel. 

The complaint in an action brought by the Marlin 
Fire Arms Company against George 6. Shields, the pub. 
lisher of a monthly magazine called Recreation, char, 
the latter with writing and sending to the company “fake” 
letters purporting to have been written by spoctarats 
and falsely asserting that there were certain defects in 4 
rifle made by the plaintiff. 

The Marlin Company claimed that the scheme was 
designed by the defendant to extort money because the 
company had withdrawn its advertising from the Recrea. 
tion. The complaint stated that the company had at one 
time advertised in the columns of the defendant’s paper, 
but “had to discontinue doing so because of the exorbi- 
tant rate subsequently made by Shields.” 

A judgment of the special term of the Supreme Cour 
sustaining a demurrer to the complaint was reversed by 
the Appellate Division. The prayer for relief asked that 
an injunction be issued restraining the defendant from 
publishing in his magazine or elsewhere any statement 
falsely attacking the Marlin rifle. 

The Appellate Division says, by Justice Hatch, that 
while ordinarily a court of equity has no power to restrain 
the publication of a libel where the injury is merely per- 
sonal, yet if the injury complained of is one to property 
an injunction may issue. This principle, Justice Hatch 
says, was upheld by na less an authority than Justice 
Story. Continuing, Justice Hatch says: 

“The case presents, therefore, an injury to the property 
and business of the plaintiff of such a character as renders 
it quite impracticable to measure the injury in money 
damages. These acts are done and the injury inflicted 
solely for the purpose, as appears by the averments of the 
complaint, of coercing the plaintiff into advertising in the 
publication of the defendant and paying therefor an ex- 
tortionate sum. It would seem that, under such circum- 
stances, the plaintiff ought not to be turned away empty- 
handed. * * * 

“We think that in principle this case is brought within 
the recognized equitable powers, and that to some ex- 
tent, at least, the plaintiff is entitled to relief. 

“Tt is not easy to frame in precise language the extent 
to which equity may interfere and restrain this publica- 
tion, but we are-clear that the defendant may be restrained 
from planning and endeavoring to injure and ruin the 
business of the plaintiff by maliciously publishing untrue 
statements contained in letters written by himself but 
falsely purporting to be written by some person using 
the rifle manufactured and sold by the plaintiff. 

“To this extent the defendant may be enjoined.” 


Boone and Crocket Club Meeting, 


THE fifteenth annual meeting of the Boone and Crockett 
Club was held at the Metropolitan Club, Washington, 
D. C., on Monday, Jan. 27, at 6:30 P. M. Among the 
members present were Major W. A. Wadsworth, presi- 
dent of the club, the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, Senator Redfield Proctor, Mr. D. G. 
Elliott, Caspar W. Whitney, H. L. Stimson, A. P. Proc- 
tor, Alden Sampson, C. Grant La Farge, Madison Grant, 
C. De Rham, Dr. J. C. Merrill, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
W. Woodville Rockhill, R. Stuyvesant, Col. Roger D. 
Williams. Dr. Lewis Rutherford Morris, Arnold Hague, 
Gifford Pinchot, W. B. Bristow, James S. Watson, G 
Bleistein, Paul Dashiell, Senator H. Cabot Lodge. Hon. 
Wm. Cary Sanger, Major Emmet, Mr. Prentice, Mr. W. 
J. Boardman, D. M. Barringer, Hon. W. A. Chandler, 
George Bird Grinnell and Dr. W. Lord Smith. 

Among the guests were Hon. John F. Lacey, of Iowa; 
Senator W. A. Clark, of Montana; Senator John Kean, of 
New Jersey; Hon. J. Small, of North Carolina; Mr. J. 
Kidder. of Boston, and Dr. T. S. Palmer, of Washington. 

At the business meeting reports of the officers and of 
different committees were received, and two changes 
were made in the constitution. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Maj. W. A. 
Wadsworth; Vice-Presidents, W. B. Devereux, H. Mel- 
ville Hanna, Col. W. D. Pickett, Chas. Deering and 
Owen Wister; Secretary, Alden Sampson; Treasurer, C. 
Grant La Farge. Executive Committee, A. Rogers, Dr. 
L. R. Morris; Caspar Whitney, Gifford Pinchot, Madison 
Grant, John Rogers, Jr. Editorial Committee, George 
Bird Grinnell and Theodore Roosevelt. 

The dining room was decorated at one end with the skin 
of a giant Kadiak bear, killed by Mr. Kidder, and behind 
the president of the club and the guests were ranged four 
of the huge and massive skulls of this species. 5 

The first speaker of the evening was the Hon. John F. 
Lacey, who talked at length of the wasteful methods of 
the American people and of the imp~rtance of preserving 
our natural resources, among them the great game of the 
continent. He outlined briefly the method by which this 
might be done. He likened the club to Saul of Tarsus, 
who, having seen a great light, became a defender of the 
faith, and said that the club which—he assumed—had been 
inaugurated to encourage killing had now become an as 
sociation of game protectors. Mr. Lacey’s speech was 
listened to with great interest, and was frequently in- 
terrupted by vane. 

When Mr. Lacey sat down there were loud calls of 
“Roosevelt,” “Roosevelt,” and the President arose to re- 
spond. He referred to the founding of the club at 4 
dinner at his house, fifteen years before, and went on to 
speak in a practical way of the importance of game preser- 
vation. He believed that the game ought to be pre 
served, in order that it might be reasonably and wisely 
hunted, so that the children of our generation may 
able to see something of the sport that their fathers 
have known. He paid a warm tribute to the good work 
that has been done in game protection by some of those 
present, among them Mr. Lacey, Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
and Mr. Gifford Pinchot. He emphasized the importance 
of striving earnestly to enlist public sentiment on the side 
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nothing. He declared that the protection of game by the 
establishment of refuges in the forest preserve was the 
most democratic thing that Congress could do, for the 
very rich are able to acquire lands and stock them for 
their own sport, but the average man cannot do this, and 
must depend for his sport on Government protection of 
the game. The President’s speech was received with great 
enthusiasm. Interesting remarks were made by Senators 
Clark and Proctor, oa by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 

The chairman of the Commiittee on Game Refuges sub- 
mitted his report, an abstract of which follows: 

At a meeting of the executive Committee of the Boone 
and Crockett Club, June 3, 1901, it was 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
executive committee to formulate a plan to provide for 
game refuges in such parts of the country as may be 
desirable, and to report to the executive committee, 
which shall then call a general meeting of the club for 
the discussion of this plan, with a view to prepare it for 
action by the club at the next annual meeting. 

The following committee was appointed: 
Alden Sampson, A. Rogers, G. B. 
Whitney and D. M. Barringer. 

The report of the committee was submitted to the ex- 
ecutive committee at a meeting held at the Players’ Club, 
in New York, Jan. 7, 1902, at which the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

Resolved, That the report of the committee on game 
refuges be received with thanks, and that the cotniittee 
be continued, with power to take such steps as thay be 
necessary to further the objects set forth in their report. 


i Messrs. 
Grinnell, Caspar 


The Committee’s Report, 


The report may be summarized as follows: The com- 
mittee soon reached the conclusion that for the present 
the wiser course is to give attention to the establishment 
of game refuges in the Govefnitient timber reserves, and 
to defer for the présent any consideration of gattie 
refuges in the East, whether by State aid, individual 
generosity or general subscription. 

The area of the United States timber reserves is more 
than 78,000 square miles. At first their establishment 
was bitterly opposed by the getieral public, which did 
not understand their objects, but now that they have be- 
come better understood theif advantages are realized 
and they are very poptilat. The establishment of game 
refuges in these tracts May at first meet with the 
Same Opposition, but the wisdom of such action will 
soon be apernesees by the common sense of the Ameri- 
can people. Among the appendices to the report are 
letters giving information as to ceftain teserves froti 
men living in their vicinity, and a full report on the 
Black Mesa Forest Reserve of Arizona, and its Avail- 
ability as a Game Reserve, by Mr. E. W. Nelson, the 
well-known naturalist. 

The committee at first considered the advisability of 
introducing in Congress a bill providing for the creation 
of game refuges in all the titnber tesetves, but later, 
finding that legislation was pending at Washington 
which might materially affect the future control of the 
forest reserves, it was thought better to await legisla- 
tion, and then, if it should take the desired course, to act 
directly through the department having charge of these 
reserves, — 

While it is altogether probable that the effort to es- 
tablish game refuges in the. manner stated will at first 
meet with opposition, the club is to be congratulated on 
a number of hopeful circumstances which will work 
toward the accomplishment of its purposes. 

The President is heartily in favor of some action of 
this sort, as shown by his message, which treats the sub- 
ject wisely and temperately, and which draws attention 
among other things, to the terrible injury to the forest, 
and even to the iree range, caused by the grazing of 
sheep. 

The United States Forester, Mr. Pinchot, will do 
everything in his power to make effective any legisla- 
tive action that may be taken looking toward the desired 
end. The establishment of game refuges and public 
parks in the East shows that the public is beginning 
to feel an interest in these matters. The proposed Ap- 
palachian Park and the reserves of land owned by New 
York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota and some other States 
are encouraging signs of the times. 

The increasing interest in the irrigation of the arid 
lands of the West is another cheering circumstance. The 
interests of forestry and irrigation are identical, and the 
interests of forestry are ours; so that the irrigationists 
and foresters and the game protectors, who are the 
hunters, will all work together. 

The establishment of these game refuges has an eco 
nomic, financial and purely selfish side to it which must ap- 
peal to people living in the vicinity of such refuges. About 
their borders there will always be game, people will come 
to hunt it, and will leave large sums of money in the 
country. Every head of game killed will undoubtedly 
be worth more to the community living near where it 
was killed that a beef steer raised and marketed for $50 
or $75. While’ the American woodsman or ranchman 
is slow to yield what he regards as his rights and priv- 
ileges, he has a cold, hard appreciation of the value of 
money, which is likely to lead him, after a time, to see 
the desirability of preserving the big game. 

Finally there exists now, far more than a few years 
ago, a reverence for life based on scientific teachings, 
which is not without its important influence on many 
classes of our people. Beside this—appealing alike to 
cultivated and uncultivated man—there is the growing 
realization of the fact that, with protection of this sort, 
comes familiarity with the animals, an opportunity to 
study their ways and to comprehend many of the motives 
which govern their lives. This is a strong motive. We 
have seen the beginning of it in the Yellowstone Park, 
and we are sure to see it elsewhere. 





The meeting then adjourned to the other room, where 
Mr. Kidder, who has perhaps had more experience than 
any one else in hunting bears on Kadiak Island and in the 
Alaska Peninsula, gave a most interesting talk. illustrated 
by lantern slides. 


Sea and River Fishing. 
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Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM, 





North American Fish and Game 
Protective Association. 


THE two days’ session of the North American Fish and 
Game Protective Association, held in Burlington, Vt., Jan. 
22 and 23, was a highly successful affair, and productive not 
only of a better understanding and a better fellowship be- 
tween the States and Provinces represented, but also of 
inspiration for legislation and law enforcemetit which is 
bound to prove of the greatest benefit to sportsmien in 
general, 

Probably the most ittipoftatit action of the convention 
was the mutual pledge of representatives from Quebec 
and Vermont to put a stop to the seine fishing in Missis- 
qtiol Bay, which depletes the chief spawning beds of the 
wall-eyed pike iti Lake Champlain. 

For years attempts have been made to stop the evil, 
but politics have obscured the justice of the demand. 
Quebec, bounding as it does but a trifling fraction of the 
shore of Lake Champlain, was considered to hold the 
key to the situation, because that fraction contained a 
considerable portion of the available spawning grounds 
of the lake and carried with the possession the power to 
license net fishermen. Vermont permitted netting, ac- 
cording to her representatives, as a retaliatory measure, 
simply because Quebec permitted it. 

It fell to Mr. Wilson, of the Empire State, to show that 
New York was in the position of the nether millstone, 
having for years refused the seining privilege to its 
citizens, and possessed of this moral vantage point, he 
assailed Quebec and Vermont in no uncertain terms for 
their tngenerotis and short-sighted policy. 

As an interesting sidelight on the question, it de- 
veloped that practically all the seiners are natives of 
Vermont, the Superintendent of Fish and Game for 
Quebec stating that our of the eighteen or nineteen 
licenses given by his Province, all but three were held by 
Vermontets. 

The Vermont League has long labored to put an end 
to the seining, but has so far been balked by the strong 
position and clever political intrigue of the net fisher- 
men, who have not only worked in their own legislature, 
but also have sent delegations to Quebec who repre- 
sented that Vermont did not want the repeal of the 
seining privilege. ' 

Though speaking for a limited number of people on a 
limited exterit of the lake, they made it appear that they 
represented the sentiment of the State at large. 

The advantage of the international organization of the 
North American Association was never more strikingly 
demonstrated than by the business-like manner in which 
an insight into the situation was gained and by the con- 
certed agreement of those concerned to demonstrate the 
true situation to the proper authorities, and not to rest 
till the necessary legislative action is secured. 

Equally suggestive was the prompt action taken to as- 
certain what means of relief might be afforded our North- 
ern neighbor to check the illegal export of her game. 

The entire session of the convention was marked by 
courteous consideration of the interests on either side of 
the border, and by good fellowship and ‘concord. The 
Canadian and visiting contingent were hospitably enter- 
tained, and left with the most pleasant memories of their 
stay in the beautiful city of Burlington. When an op- 
portunity availed they were taken to points of interest 
about the city in sleighs. The hospitality of the Ethan 
Allen and Algonquin clubs was extended to them, and 
they were not allowed to feel themselves strangers, and 
from some the fact was even concealed that Vermont is 
a prohibition State. 

The matter was well summed up by Dr. Drummond, 
who, as spokesman for the visitors, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: i 

“When in the course of human events it was pre- 
ordained that the annual meeting of the North American 
Fish and Game Protective Association should be held 
in the city of Burlington, little did the members of the 
Association feel that they would be the recipients of the 
whole-souled, spontaneous hospitality from the good 
people of that city. 

“They feel, therefore, that it is ‘up to them’ to put on 
record in this humble and inefficient manner their great 
appreciation of the true Green Mountain welcome which 
they have encountered at every turn of the street, and 
to one and all, his Worship, the Mayor of Burlington, the 
Algonquin and Ethan Allen clubs, city officials, the 
different charitable organizations, and to the police and 
ambulance departments, we owe‘our deepest thanks. 

“Be it also resolved, That said thanks be tendered to 
them in a golden casket, to be finally placed away among 
the most sacred archives of Vermont.” 


Moraing Session, Jan. 22. 


About thirty members were present at the morning 
session, Jan, 22, which was called to order by President 
John W. Titcomb, in the waiting room of the Van Ness 
House, at 11 A. M. President Titcomb said: 
“Members of the North American Fish and Game Pro- 

tective Association: 

“That there was need: of an organization like the one 

convened in annual meeting here to-day was proved last 
year by the cordial response of men of affairs who came 
from various parts of the country, and gave their time 
and money to organize this Association, and much seri- 
ous thought to a discussion of the various matters neces- 
sary to the furtherance and accomplishment of its ob- 
jects. 
, When that meeting adjourned every member returned 
to his home with a duty to perform, either officially or 
as an individual. -That duty. was to aid in putting into 
execution the resolutions adopted. 

Thus our meeting to-day might be likened unto an 
experience meeting, in which each officer and member 
relates his experience during the year—his success or 
failure to accomplish the desired legislation 


“IT am reminded of the country deacon who announced 
to his pastor that he was going on a vacation to the 
seashore, and had come to say farewell. His pastor 
warned him against some of the temptations to which he 
would be subjected. ‘They don’t observe the Sabbath at 
all where you are going,’ etc., etc. The good deacon en- 
joyed his outing immensely, and returned to his home 
much refreshed. Calling upon his pastor, he was met 
with the inquiry, ‘How did you get along?’ and he re- 
plied, ‘First rate, first rate! Not one of ’em suspected 
I was a church member.’ 

“Now, I hope that not one of the members of this As- 
sociation concealed the fact that he was a member of this 
Association, and that we can have a good experience 
meeting to-day and to-morrow, and go home with re- 
newed resolutions to further the objects of the Associa- 
tion and to increase its membership. 

“The issuance of circulars will not do it. It must be 
done by personal solicitation. 

“The work of such an organization depends very 
largely upon your secretary, and I am sure he has been 
faithful to his trust. 

“Last September, owing to ill health, Mr. Joncas felt 
obliged to resign the office, and I appointed Mr. E. T. 
D, Chambers as his successor. Mr. Joncas, being under 
bonds as treasurer, has continued to assume the financial 
responsibilities of his office until he is relieved of them by 
your action to-day. As they are both here to-day, we 
can hear from them as to their work the past year. 

“Gentlemen, I welcome you to our State, and to the 
Queen City of our State. In behalf of the Vermont Fish 
and Game League, I repeat my written invitation to be 
their guests at a banquet to-morrow evening.” 

At the close of the address a vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Titcomb. 


New Members, Committees and Reports. 


The membership committee proposed the following 
gentlemen, who were unanimously elected members of 
the Association: J. G. McCullough, of Bennington; 
Dr. W. Seward Webb, of Shelburne; Olin Merrill and 
W. A. Whiting, of Burlington; F. A. Phelps, of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa.; J. E. Bentley, of St. Albans, Vt.; H. J. El- 
liott, and J. B. Sparrow, of Montreal; W. L. Chase, of 
Torkington, Me., and J. E. Walsh, of Ottawa. 

The following committees were appointed: 

On Nominations—F. G. Butterfield, C. H. Wilson, 
F. S. Hodges, E. S. Kingsley, H. Stanley, D. G. Smith 
and Dr. W. H. Drummond. 

On Location of Next Meeting—S. T. Bastedo, C. C. 
E. Ussher, D. G. Smith, N. W. Fisk, Andrew Irving 
and H. Russell. 

On Programme—C. C. E. Ussher, E. Tinsley, H. Rich- 
ards and D. G. Smith. 

Mr. E. 'T. D. Chambers read the report of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, which showed that a large amotint 
of literature had been distributed during the past year, 
including a number of the annual fish and game reports. 
Mr. Chambers also stated that the membership of the 
Association had almost doubled over the number of 
charter members a year ago. 

The financial affairs of the Association, he said, were 
on a sound basis. The total receipts have been $385, 
while the expenditures were $315.13, leaving an unex 
pended balance of $69.87. 

Secretary Chambers read a circular letter which had 
been issued by President Titcomb previous to the meet 
ing, requesting each member to prepare some paper or 
offer some topic for discussion at the forthcoming ‘ses- 
sions of the Association. To this end a committee to 
arrange a programme was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Ussher, Kinsley, Richards and Smith. 

Before lunch the local committee on entertainment 
and members of the Vermont League escorted the vis- 
itors about the city and introduced them to the hospi- 
tality of the Ethan Allen and Algonquin clubs. 

Among the members present at the opening session 
were S. T. Bastedo, Toronto, Ont., deputy commis- 
sioner of fisheries for Ontario; Dr. Thomas C. Brainerd, 
ex-president of the Providence of Quebec Association 
for the Protection of Fish and Game; Charles F. Bur- 
hans, Warrensburg, N. Y.; F. G. Butterfield, Derby 
Line, Vt.; E. T. D. Chambers, Quebec, author of the 
“Ouananiche,” “Anglers’ Guide,” etc.; H. R. Charlton, 
Montreal; N. E. Cormier, Aylmer East, Quebec, chief 
game warden for Ottawa and Pontiac; G. A. Farmer, of 
the Bank of Montreal; Hon. Nelson W. Fisk, Isle La 
Motte; Dr. John T. Finnie, Montreal, ex-president of 
the Providence of Quebec Association for the Protection 
of Fish and Game: Wm. W. Henry, U. S. Consul to 
Quebec, and president St. Bernard Fish and Game Club; 
F. S. Hodges, Boston, Mass.; Andrew Irving, Gouv- 
eneur, N. Y.; F. Z. Joncas, Quebec, ex-member of Par- 
liament, superintendent of fish and game for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec; Dr. H. T. Drummond, Montreal; Alex 
Hardy, Quebec; Hon. F. R. Latchford, Toronto; Horace 

Bailey, W. H. Parker, Lac le Peche, Quebec, secretary} 
and manager of the Laurentian Fish and Game Club; 
Colin Rankin, Mattawa, Ont.; D. G. Smith, Chatham, 
N. B., Fishery Commissioner of New Brunswick; E 
Tinsley, Toronto, Ont., chief game warden; John W 
Titcomb, Vermont Fish and Game Commissioner; C. 
E. E. Ussher, Montreal; Frank L. Wing. New York; 
John W. McGeary, Burlington; G. A. McGrath, Frank- 
lin, Pa.; H. Maltby, Montreal; G. H. Richard, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session opened at half past 2. 

The committee on programme reported a list of sub- 
jects, the discussion of which occupied the entire after- 
noon. Among the subjects were: The Harmonizing of 
the Laws of the Different Provinces of Canada and the 
Contiguous States of the American Union; the Preser- 
vation, Propagation and Protection of Fish, Game and 
Bird Life, and the Maintenance and Improvement_of 
Laws Relating Thereto, and Mutual Assistance in En- 
forcing Game and Fish Laws on the Borders of the 
Various States and Provinces; the Preservation of For- 
ests; The Promotion of Fishculture; The Introduction 
of New Species and Varieties of Fish, Game and _Use- 
ful Birds, and the Dissemination of Information Relat- 
ing Thereto 
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The discussion was opened by Dr. Brainerd, who said 
that successful efforts had been made to harmonize the 
game laws of the Province of Quebec, and that there 
have been many improvements, of which he cited in- 
stances. 

C. H. Wilson gave the history of the anti-spring 
shooting bill and the bill for a uniform bass law intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature at the instance of the 
North American Association. He attended three hear- 
ings, but the bills died in committee. 


Spring Shooting. 


Mr. Tinsley said, “The first action in harmonizing 
game laws should be in connection with migratory 
game, and I know of no action so urgent as the uniform 
and general prohibition of the spring shooting of water 
fowl. 

“It has long been a mystery to me that you, our Ameri 
can friends, follow business in your various trades and 
professions, and then act so inconsistently in the matter 
of spring shooting. There is not one redeeming feature, 
not a valid excuse, for otherwise intelligent people act- 
ing so foolishly as to shoot birds when full of eggs 
en route to the nesting grounds. Those that are honest 
in this matter know they are violating laws of nature 
and common sense. Nature will not allow her laws to 
be violated without exacting heavy penalties. 

“The main to the abolishment of spring 
shooting is not ignorance, but selfishness. I often hear 
advocates of spring shooting say, ‘If we don’t shoot, 
others will.’ 

“T have been working to the best of my humble abil- 
itv for the last forty years to have this senseless system 
abolished, I therefore make an urgent appeal to the 
members of the North American Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association at this your annual meeting, to 
give the matter your earnest consideration, and I trust 
your efforts may result in having the miserable practice 
of spring shooting forever abolished on this continent.” 








n obstacle 


Non-Resident License, 


Mr. Tinsley is in favor of a non-resident license fee 
He read a paper on this subject, in which he said: 

“The non-resident license question is being thrashed 
out with considerable warmth and ability. We may take 
it for granted that the main object of fish and game pro- 
tection is to perpetuate and increase the supply in the 
interest of the public at large. This can only be accom- 
plished by meeting the constantly increasing number 
of hunters who enjoy improved destructive facilities 
with more closely drawn restrictive measures. 

“In old and densely populated countries the license 
system has been the most effective factor in keeping up 
the supply of game. It is an accepted fact that game is 
the property of the State or Province. Such being the 
case, it is the bounden duty of the respective legislatures 
to enact and enforce laws regarding these natural and 
valuable products Of their respective countries. 

“If our law-makers have the power to say how and 
when game may be killed, they should certainly have the 
power to say how much those doing the killing should 
pay for the privilege. It is a poor excuse for a man to 
say that because he pays his railway fare and pays for 
the food he consumes he should be allowed to go into 
a neighboring State or country and kill and take away 
game with him without contributing to the cost of breed- 
ing and protecting such game. In the instance of the 
expenditure for transportation and food, he receives 
value for the money spent. True sportsmen will not ob 
ject to paying a license fee when by so doing the pros 
pect of having good sport is enhanced. The time is not 
far distant when it will be imperative to collect a general 
license fee from both resident and non-resident sports- 
men in the interest of game protection.” 

S. T. Bastedo said they had been unable to do any- 
thing in Ontario relative to harmonizing the game laws, 
although such attempts had been made. 

Mr. Titcomb said that Vermont had no report on 
legislative progress to make, as there had been no ses- 
sion of the Legislature since the close of the last meet- 
ing. 

Hon. A. T. Dunn said that spring shooting of ducks 
had been abolished in New Brunswick, and that the laws 
in general were being more strictly enforced, with the 
result of a gratifying increase in the game. The trap 
pers who had formerly been game law violators, are now 
assisting the enforcement of the law. The number of 
visiting sportsmen has largely increased, and the big 
game is more than holding its own, now that the number 
of animals allowed each hunter has been reduced. Mr. 
Dunn also mentioned the fact that New Brunswick has 
passed a law prohibiting the sale of partridge. 

Mr. Richards, of Boston, said that the law passed two 
years ago by Massachusetts prohibiting the sale of 
woodcock and partridge had been a great stride in the 
direction of game preservation. 





Illegal Game from Canada. 


Dr. Brainerd brought up for discussion the subject 
of the illegal shipment of game from Canada to the 
United States, and asked the assistance of American 
sportsmen in putting a check to the evil. Here was 
an instance where the helping hand could be stretched 
out, and one of the main objects of the Association vin- 
dicated. Dr. Brainerd said that market hunters, to 
evade the laws of the Dominion, resorted to all sorts of 
expedients, even shipping partridges to the States done 
up in rabbit skins to avoid detection.‘ He thought there 
should be a more strictly enforced inspection at the 
custom houses along the frontier. 

Mr. Wilson objected, on the ground of the additional 
work devolving on the customs inspectors. 

After a spirited discussion, it was resolved to send 
a committee to confer with Hon. Olin Merrill, Col- 
lector of the Port of Burlington, to ascertain in what 
way the United States Customs Department can assist 
in preventing the importation of game sent under false 
invoices or otherwise illegally exported from Canada. 
Messrs. Fisk, Brainerd, Parker, Wilson, Dunn and But- 
terfield were intrusted with the commission. 

Mr. Wilson mentioned the fact that Senator Brackett, 
of Saratoga, had introduced a bill in the last New York 
Legislature permitting berry growers to shoot song 
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and insectivorous birds when feeding on their berries. 
It was significant that the bill died in committee. 


Black Bass in® Trout Waters. 


In commenting upon the evils resulting from the in- 
troduction of black bass into natural trout waters, Presi- 
dent Titcomb said that much harm had been done in 
Vermont from this cause. Wherever this had been done 
the trout were exterminated, and there could be no hope 
of again introducing them. He believed that bass should 
be confined to the warmer waters of the State, as they 
will endure a temperature up to 96 degrees, while trout 
require a temperature below 70 to live and thrive. 

Mr. Bastedo said that though he had transplanted 
10,000 black bass in the waters of Ontario he had only 
known of one instance where they were introduced into 
a natural trout water, and this in a case where the trout 
were already exterminated from some unknown cause. 

Mr. Ussher made a plea for the black bass on the 
ground that they furnished sport for the tourists at a 
time when trout were not to be caught. 

Mr. Bailey said that bass were very destructive to fish 
life, trout included, and asked if there were any fishermen 
present who had opened the black bass of their catch 
and not found the rem2ins of smaller fish. 

For answer, General Butterfield said that he had 
caught bass which disgorged minnows after a hard fight. 
Another member replied that trout were just as bad. Mr. 
Bastedo ended the discussion by stating that he had been 
catching bass for years and never yet found anything in 
them -but the minnow with which they were taken. 


Wolf Bounty. 


At its last meeting the Association passed a resolution 
that a bounty sufficient to insure the trapping of wolves 
should be offered in Quebec, Ontario and New Bruns- 
wick, where these pests are sufficiently numerous to be 
a detriment to the game supply, and that the minimum 
amount of such bounty be $15. 

Referring to this resolution, Mr. Irving said that the 
need of the bounty was more than ever felt in Quebec 
He was aware that a law was in force in the Province of 
Ontario giving $15 bounty for the destruction of wolves. 
though he did not know its effect. He did know that the 
repeal of the wolf bounty in Quebec had resulted in an 
immediate increase in the number of wolves. A few 
years ago, Mr. Irving said. there were scarcely any 
wolves to be found in the neighborhood of the preserve 
in which he is interested, while at the present time their 
howlings can be heard nightly. Last year they killec 
seventy sheep and two young moose, besides a numbe1 
of young cattle. 

Mr. Tinsley said that the wolf bounty law worked 
very satisfactorily in Ontario. It was formerly $10, but 
had been raised two. years ago to $15. The result was 
that wolves were almost exterminated in the territory 
covered by the law. One most gratifying effect was that 
the red deer were now to be found 150 miles further north 
than had ever been known before. owing to the com- 
parative freedom they now enjoyed from the attacks of 
wolves, : my 

Dr. Finnie confirmed Mr. Irving’s statement that 
wolves were becoming dangerously numerous in Quebec. 
and said that they were not only destroying game, but 
were also a serious menace to the farmers. 


~ Protection ‘of Forests. 


The disastrous fire of 1901 in Quebec, when 500 square 
miles of timber land were burned over, was commented 
upon, and Mr. Smith remarked that such fires com- 
monly originated from the operations of settlers clearing 
land, and that there was too great laxity in their methods 
and in the supervision. 

Mr. Wilson read the New York law of the Fisheries, 
Game and Forest Commission on the subject. 

Mr. Titcomb alluded to the effect of forest fires upon 
the fish and game reserves of a country. 

Commenting upon the forestry department of Cornell 
University, Mr. Ussher spoke of the Canadian Associa- 
tion, modeled on similar lines to the United States For- 
estrv Association, which he said was. doing effective 
work. 

The last discussion of the day was on the length of 
open seasons for fish and game, which were generally 
conceded to be too long, and on the Association’s effort 
to harmonize the open seasons of neighboring States and 
Provinces, so that they shall correspond as nearly as 
compatible with climatic variations. 

When the discussion was over the committee on nom- 
inations reported the following list of officers to serve 
for the ensuing year, their choice being unanimously 
ratified by the Association: President. Hon. F. R. 
T.atchford,. Toronto: Secretary and Treasurer. E. T. D. 
Chambers Quebec; Vice-Presidents, H. O. Stanlev. 
Dixfield, Me.: John Fottler, Tr., Boston. Mass.; R. F. 
Plumb, Detroit, Mich.; A. T. Dunn, Fredericton. N. 
B.: N. Wentworth. Hudson Center. N. H.; C. H. Wil- 
son, Glens Falls, N. Y.: Dr. G. A. McCallum. Dunville, 
Ont.: Dr. T. C. Brainerd, Montreal. Quebec: F. G. But- 
terfield, Derby Line, Vt.; C. S. Harrington, Halifax. 
N. S. Executive Committee: F. S. Hodges. Boston, 
Mass.; Henry Russell. Detroit. Mich.; D, G. Smith, 
Chatham, N. B.: W. H. Shurtleff. Lancaster, N. H.: 
J. H. Sevmour. New York; C. E. Clark. Augusta, Me.: 
1. W. Titcomb. St. Johnsbury, Vt.; S. T. Bastedo, 
Toronto, Ont.; C. E. E. Ussher. Montreal, Que.: Mem- 
bership Committee: E. T. D. Chambers, Quebec: Dr. 
W. H. Drummond, Montreal; Wm. W. Henry, Quebec: 


— | 


Auditing Committee: L. O. Armstrong, Montreal; W. . 


J. Cleghorn, Quebec. 

The committee to select the place for holding the next 
meeting suggested Ottawa, and the Association ap- 
proved of their choice by a unanimous vote. 


Jan, 23, Morning Session. 


The morning session was devoted to a discussion of 
the resolutions passed last year by the Association, and to 
the reading of two papers of more than usual merit by 
President Titcomb and Mr. C. H. Wilson. All the reso- 
lutions were reaffirmed. 


Limiting the Bag. 
There was little discussion until the sixth resolution, 





¢ to press the matter. 
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which limits the number of game birds and game fish to 
be taken in one day by any sportsman, was reached, but 
this was objected to by Mr. Richards, who said he be- 
lieved it to be almost impossible to enforce such a law. 
Mr. Richards said that any law, to be a good law, should 
be easy of enforcement, and that a law which was not 
enforced hurt other laws by putting them in contempt. 
A law limiting the game and fish to be taken put a re- 
striction only on the conscientious, honest sportsman 
who was not the man needing attention. The game hog 
and market hunter would not be stopped unless game 
wardens were sent with them to see that they did not 
evade the law. 

He cited the duck law of Ontario, which limited the 
number to be killed in one season to 300, and said that 
while clubs and conscientious sportsmen obeyed, others 
did not, and there were men who killed a thousand or 
more ducks, and though they made no particular effort 
to conceal the fact, they were not prosecuted. 

Mr. Cormier spoke in favor of the resolution. He 
said that in Quebec the law obliged the lessee of a preserve 
from the Government to give some idea of the fish and 
game taken, and that this record was of great practical 
value from a statistical point of view, as enabling the 
Dominion to keep tab on its resources. 

Mr. Titcomb said that in Vermont experience had 
proved the law a mighty good thing, and that the sports- 
men were observing it. “We don’t have to send wardens 
after any one but poachers,” said Mr. Titcomb. “The law 
is needed. and we have too little game to go around 
otherwise.” 


Pike-Perch Protection. 


Mr. Wilson read his paper on the wall-eyed pike, as 
the pike-perch is locally known in the waters of Lake 
Champlain. 

Mr. Wilson's paper was timely, and received con- 
siderable applause. 

Ex-Gov. Fisk, of Vermont. said: 

“T want to thank Mr. Wilson for his paper. I want 
to ask the press of Vermont to publish it in full, and I 
shall ask the League to appropriate funds to print the 
paper for distribution in pamphlet form to the Legisla- 
ture of Vermont and the authorities of the Province of 
Quebec. The reason the Quebec Government did not 
stop the net fishing was because it did not know the feel- 
ing of our State. For years I stood at Montpelier and 
told our commission that Canada would not grant 
licenses. but Quebec was misinformed by those who de- 
sired the privilege. In my county the net fishing is 
quite a source of income, and there are many in favor 
of it. 

“T want to ask if we have here a commissioner or a 
League member who is not in favor of stopping the 
netting, that he be asked to resign as hostile to our best 
interests. 

“We haven’t got to pass any new laws. It stands with 
the fish and game commissioners of Quebec to stop the 
granting of licenses. We will assure them that any 
petition from Vermont in favor of licensing is wrong in 
motive, and does not represent the State.” 

Dr. Brainerd said: 

“As your vice-president for the Province of Quebec, 
T would say that for years I have been trying to carry 
this very matter. I understood that last year it would 
have been carried if it had not been for the action of 
Vermont representatives. I believe this year it can be 
passed. I ask that we of Quebec bear half the expenses 
of printing Mr. Wilson’s paper.” 

Mr. Joncas said that he felt morally sure the matter 
could be carried to a successful issue, and that represent- 
atives of the Association from New York, as well as 
from Vermont and Quebec, should be present in Quebec 
He stated that out of eighteen or 
\ nineteen netting licenses issued by Quebec three only 
were used by Canadians, the others going to residents 
of Vermont. 

Messrs. Bentley, of the Central Vermont R. R., and 
Hodge, of the Rutland R. R., who were present, made 
short speeches in favor of concerted action to prohibit 
the netting licenses. 


Illegal Game Export. 


Dr. Brainerd reported for the committee sent to confer 
with the customs authorities that, “Your committee duly 
interviewed Hon. Olin Merrill, Collector of the Port 
of Burlington, concerning the illegal import of fish and 
game from Canada. 

“They were received with much courtesy by Mr. Mer- 

{ rill, and assured that any information received as to 
‘shipments of game under false invoices or in violation 
of the laws of the United States would be most heartily 
welcomed by the customs authorities, and would be 
promptly and fully investigated. 


Tag and Coupon System. 


Mr. Tinsley gave some interesting information with 
regard to the practical working of Ontario’s system of 
licensing game dealers, etc., and also the results of the 
tag and coupon system now in force in the Province. 
The information was elicited in response to a question 
by Mr. Joncas during the discussion on the Association’s 
resolution, “That the tag and coupon system in use in 
Ontario and Michigan be adopted by all the Provinces 
and States, and that market-men, game dealers, buyers, 
sellers and tanners of deer, moose and caribou skins, and 
proprietors of hunting camps be duly licensed—if such a 
system can be legally so arranged—by the chief game 
authorities of the States and Provinces, to whom they 
shall periodically report.” 

Mr. Tinsley said that during the past year Ontario has 
received, chiefly from license fees (though a small amount 
in fines is included in the total), the sum of $13,000. 

There are in force license fees for cold storage, for 
hotels and restaurants, and for game dealers, as well as 
for those killing game. The fees for the former classes 
are regulated in accordaiice to the population of the cities 
or towns where they are located. In Toronto, with a 
population of 200,000, the cold storage fee is $25. . The 
manager of the concern is compelled to make returns 


at the end of the open season of the kinds and amounts of 


game, and the names of those having game in storage, 
with description and quantity to their credit. 
Dealers in game are allowed twenty days after the ex- 
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piration of the open season to dispose of their stock. 
This tides them over Christmas and the holidays. 

With regard to the tax as applied to the tag and 
coupon system in the export of game, Mr. Tinsley ex- 
plained that the coupons are attached to hunting licenses 
when issued. It is illegal for railroad companies to 
carry moose, caribou or deer without coupons attached, 
and the express companies decline to accept such ship- 
ments. The law obliges transportation companies to 
cancel coupons at place of shipment. Any game animal 
or portion of such animal found without the coupon at- 
tached is confiscated. 

Mr. Richards said that under the coupon system every- 
thing worked very smoothly. He added that previous 
to its adoption the club which he represented, which is 
the largest user of coupons in Ontario, had experienced 
much trouble and annoyance, which was now done away 
with. 


Spring Shooting. 


The resolution passed by the Association a year ago 
with regard to spring shooting is as follows: 

“That this Association respectfully petition the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York and of the Province of 
Quebec to enact legislative measures which will pro- 
hibit spring shooting of wildfowl in: that State and 
Province.” 

When the resolution came up for discussion, Mr, Wil- 
son said he would like to have it changed, as he under- 
stood the Province of Quebec had practically stopped 
spring shooting: 

Dr. Finnie answered that, while Quebec had legis- 
lated against spring- shooting, unfortunately the law had 
been emasculated and the effect destroyed by the per- 
mission given to shoot buffle-headed ducks or divers 
in the spring. The gunners had an excuse to be out 
and shot what they pleased. 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Smith, Wilson and 
Finnie, was appointed to draft a new resolution, and 
later on reported as follows: 

“Whereas, The governing laws of adjoining States of 
the American Union, except New York, and of. the 
Provinces of Canada, except the Province of Quebec 
(which, having a general law prohibiting spring shoot- 
ing, makes an exception in regard to divers or buffle- 
heads, which practically nullifies the law), and in the 
opinion of the Association it is desirable that such shoot- 
ing and exception be prohibited. Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Association respectfully petition, 
the legislatures of the State of New York and of the 
Province of Quebec to enact legislative measures which 
will entirely prohibit spring shooting of wildfowl in the 
States and Provinces. 

Mr. Titcomb read a very interesting paper on the red 
trout. 

Gen. Henry suggested that the fish be named after 
Mr. W. H. Parker, who was the first white man to catch 
them back in 1852. * 


Afternoon Session. 


Gen. Butterfield presided at the afternoon session, 
which was devoted to a discussion of legislation for the 
prohibition of the sale of game, and to a hearing of 
Col. Gilmour, the additional Fish Commissioner of Ver- 
mont, who wanted to put it on record that he was not 
an advocate of seine fishing in Missisquoi Bay, and that 
his visit to Quebec at the time the netting licenses were 
given was on business of a personal nature and not in his 
capacity as a Fish Commissioner, 

Mr. Joncas, who had been obliged to resign his posi- 
tion of secretary-treasurer, owing to ill-health, was made 
an honorary member of the Association, with power to 
take part in its discussions and exercise his franchise as 
a voter. 


To Forbid the Sale of Game. 


Mr. Wilson moved the adoption of the Forest AND 
STREAM plank that the sale of game shall be forbidden 
at all seasons. While there was a strong sentiment in 
favor of the plank, it seemed to be the general opinion 
that Forest AND STREAM was in advance of the situa- 
tion as it existed, particularly in the Canadian Provinces, 
and after a long discussion Mr. Wilson, with the permis- 
sion of the gentleman who seconded the motion, withdrew 
the resolution, announcing, however, that he should 
again present it at the next meeting of the Association. 

Mr. Dunn, of New Brunswick, thought the resolution 
too sweeping, and said that the natives of his Province 
often sold the carcasses of large game animals shot by 
visiting sportsmen who had taken only the head. A 
moose, for instance, was too large an animal to be eaten 
by one family, and the sale of its meat to neighbors or 
in the towns provided a large amount of wholesome food 
that might otherwise be wasted. 

Mr. Wilson said the Association realized that it had a 
high ideal to attain in its stand for game protection. 
FOREST AND STREAM, he said, had had this resolution 
for its plank for a number of years. By the adoption of 
the plank the North American Association would not 
only honor itself, but also put brawn and muscle into 
every effort that is being made and will be made in the 
future for the highest ideals of game protection. 

Mr. Tinsley said that the non-sale of game was one 
of the most powerful factors for game protection, and 
cited the great increase of quail and partridge since their 
export had been forbidden. 

Dr. Finney said the motion was too sweeping; that he 
believed in stopping the sale of game in instances where 
the supply was running low, but not otherwise, and that 
if passed the law would hurt the cause of protection in 
Quebec. 

Mr. Smith also spoke against the resolution, and as 
a matter of policy. it was withdrawn. 

Mr. E. T. D, Chambers moved the thanks of the As- 
sociation to ForEstT AND STREAM for sending a repre- 
sentative to the present meeting, and to the local press 
for the care with which they had reported and pub- 
lished its proceedings. One of them had referred to 
the bunches of violets worn by the Canadian members 
as being the colors of the Association. Nothing would 
perhaps have made a more appropriate emblem for it 
than the modest flowers which were so generally worn 
at the Eastertide approach of nature’s resurrection from 
the white pall of winter to the beautiful new life of 





spring. The newspaper reference to the bouquets of 
these flowers, worn by some of the members of the As- 
sociation yesterday, to mark the first anniversary of the 
death of Queen Victoria, recalled the, exquisite tribute 
paid to Her Majesty’s memory at the last annual meeting 
of the Association by one of the American members, 
Mr. Shurtleff, of New Hampshire, when he described her 
as “one of the brightest stars in the firmament of 
heaven.” This graceful reference could never be ef- 
faced from the memory of the subjects of the dead 
sovereign, who were privileged to hear it. Since that 
meeting the whole civilized world had been horrified by 
the dastardly act of the assassin, which bereaved the 
people of this great Republic of its late revered Presi- 
dent. The death of President McKinley had been 
mourned perhaps as sincerely throughout the British 
Empire as in the United States, and especially was this 
the case in Canada, where elaborate functions, prepared 
in both Montreal and Quebec for the reception of the 
present heir to the British throne, for a few days after 
the sad event were canceled as an emblem of mourning 
for Mr. McKinley’s death. He added that if the modest 
flowers which they wore typified, as they were intended 
to do, the fragrance of the dead Queen’s memory, they 
were equally appropriate to the purity of both the public 
and private life of the late President of the United States. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Wilson and carried. 


The Banquet. 


Three hundred and thirty members of the Vermont 
League and of the North American Association sat 
down to the banquet at 8 o’clock in the large dining hall 
of the Van Ness House. It was a thoroughly repre- 
sentative gathering of Vermonters and representatives 
of the game interests of the North. With its forty new 
members elected just previous to the banquet, the Ver- 
mont League has now a total membership of more than 
eight hundred, and is one of the livest and strongest 
organizations of its kind in the world. 

To take the place of game, Belgian hare was served as 
a feature of the menu. The tables were tastefully deco- 
rated with palms and cut flowers, and at each plate was 
a small bouquet for the coat lapel. 

During a lull between the courses President Titcomb 
read letters of regret, and telegrams from prominent 
men, including a telegram from President Roosevelt, 
who, it will be remembered, received notification of the 
assassin’s attack on President McKinley while a guest of 
the League at its summer outing on Isle La Motte. The 
latter was sent from the White House, Jan. 20, and read: 
“John W. Titcomb, President Vermont Fish and Game 

League: 

“IT have received, through the courtesy of Senator 
Proctor, your cordial invitation to be the guest of the 
League at its banquet Thursday evening. I thank you 
heartily, and regret that my engagements make it im- 
possible for me to accept. Please extend to those pres- 
ent my cordial greetings and good wishes. I shall al- 
ways cherish a warm remembrance of your League. 

“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


Ex-Governor Fisk introduced a resolution indorsing 
the action of the North American Association with ref- 
erence to the seining in Missisquoi Bay, which received 
the unanimous approval of the League, enforced with 
hearty cheers. The resolution was “that, while the 
Vermont Fish 2nd Game League is in hearty sympathy 
with all the objects and aims of the North American Fish 
and Game Protective Association, its members here 
assembled desire to especially indorse a resolution passed 
by the aforesaid association to-day: That all net fishing 
be prohibited in Lake Champlain in the spring of the 
year in New York, Vermont and the Province of 
Quebec.” 

It was after ten o’clock when President Titcomb called 
the gathering to order with words of welcome to the 
guests, and particularly the Canadian members of the 
North American Association. He referred to the resolu- 
tion relating to the prohibition of net fishing in Missis- 
quoi Bay, and said that he hoped for a hearty co-opera- 
tion of the influential political members of the league and 
of the association. 

Mr, Titcomb urged the appointment of a salaried war- 
den whose time should be‘entirely devoted to the en- 
forcement of the game laws. He said that-deer were 
being killed at the present time, and that it was difficult 
to secure evidence to convict the pot-hunters, and that 
one good, salaried officer would do more te save the 
game from poachers than all the volunteer wardens in 
the State. 

Mr. Titcomb introduced as toastmaster Dr. Hawley, 
Mayor of the city of Burlington, who, he said, was the 
safest doctor in these parts, as he was almost always 
off fishing when wanted. Mayor Hawley said that it 
would appear from the introduction given by the League’s 
honored president that he was a noted fisherman, but that 
though he plead guilty of the possession of piscatorial 
tastes, when it came to the supreme test of lying about 
the catch he had been ruled out of the craft. “However,” 
he continued, ‘we have with us to-night a large number 
of gentlemen who are past grand masters in the art, and 
I promise to call upon them before the evening is over.” 

Toastmaster Hawley welcomed the guests of the occa- 
sion, and with special reference to the Canadian delega- 
tion said that he trusted their visit to Burlington might 
be another revelation of the ,good will, the fellowship, 
and the kinship which exists and must ever exist between 
those who read in the Union Jack liberty, progress and 
triumphant leadership, and those who read the same in 
the Stars and Stripes. He ended by stating that while 
he would not dwell upon the objects of the siter associa- 
tions represented, he would say that the protection of the 
wild game of the forests and the protection and propaga- 
tion of fish in the streams and lakes of Vermont was a 
most worthy object, and a matter of vast importance to 
the State’s industrial interests. 

Mr. L. Z. Joncas, the first speaker introduced by 
Toastmaster Hawley, made a graceful little speech in 
which, though hampered to some extent. by a lack of 
freedom with the English language, he made amends by 
his naive tact and good breeding, and his thanks for 
hospitality received and proffer of a warm welcome by 
the Canadians to the visitors from the United States on 
the occasion of the next meeting of the North American 


Association was warmly received and applauded by the 
banqueters. 

Mr. M. P. Maurice, of Montgomery, Vt., who was in- 
troduced as a fishing lawyer, eulogized his native State, 
and wound up with a toast to the North American Asso- 
ciation and all kindred organizations. 

Dr. W. H. Drummond, author of “The Habitant” and 
“Johnnie Courteau,” gave recitations from his poems 
which brought forth such a storm of applause that it was 
difficult for the toastmaster to continue his programme. 
Finally, on the assurance of President Titcomb that Dr. 
Drummond would be heard again later in the evening, he 
was allowed to sit down. Dr. Drummond is a man of 
fine presence, 48 years old, an Irishman by birth, and a 
Canadian by adoption. He is a sportsman and many of 
his poems, which are just now very much in vogue, judg- 
ing by the large sales of his books, have to do with 
shooting and fishing. One of his best poems is “Bateese 
and His Little Decoys,” which tells of an old duck hunter 
on his sick bed just before his death who has his live 
decoy ducks brought in so that he can lecture them and 
soliloquize on the past. 


“Wall, I’m mebbe stayin’ long enough, 
For eighty-four I see it on de spring, 
Dough ma fadder he was feelin’ pretty etough, 
An’ at ninety year can do mos’ ev’ry t’ing, 
But I never knew de feller, 
Don’t care how old he come, 
Dat isn’t sure to t’ink he’s got anoder year, ba gum!” 


The selections were mostly humorous, but through all 
there was a note of pathos and the regret of the exile 
or of changed conditions. The last verse of “Léetle 
Lac Grenier [pronounced Green yay], which is a gem in 
its way, illustrates this: 

“Oh, let me go; don’t spik no more, 

For your voice is strong lak de rapid roar 
An’ you know you’se’f I’m too far away 
For visit you now, leetle Lac Greenyay!” 


Toastmaster Hawley told the story of the recipé of 
his boatman on St. Alban’s Bay for cooking a mud fish: 
“Oh, yes,” Joe said, “dat var’ nice fish. You want scale 
him an’ clean him, and be var’ pertic’ how you do it. 
Den you put him in de water an’ you parboil just one 
and a half hour. You take him out and split him up de 
back and put in de salt an’ de pep’, an’ den you fry him 
just forty-five minute. You want to be var’ partic’ not to 
fry him more dan forty-five minute, if he was to been 
delicat’ an’ joost right. Den you put him in de drip-pan 
and put him in da hot hofen and bake him joost one an’ 
one quatter hour. You mus’ be var’ partic’ to. get him 
joost right. Den you take him out and if you know what 
you vos doin’ you want to gif’ him to your pig right hof, 
for he don’t worse a dam.” 

Hon. D. G. Smith, of New Brunswick, made a happy 
speech in which he said that he should go home feeling 
amply repaid for his journey of 1,500 miles by the suc 
cess of the meeting and the kindly hospitality he had 
received. 

Dr. Brainerd, of Quebec, prophesied more abundant 
game for Vermont in the future as a result of an enlight 
ened policy of stocking and game protection, and sug- 
gested that he would not be satisfied until Lake Cham- 
plain was not only swarming with pike-perch but also 
stocked with muscallonge and gray trout, and the Green 
Mountains once more the home of moose and caribou 
as well as the red deer. With such natural advantages 
as the State possessed, the doctor said the famous words 
“may God have mercy on your souls” would be applica- 
ble if the people of Vermont did not improve their fish 
and game resources. 

Mr. Joncas, upon request, sang “The Brigadier,” being 
assisted in the chorus by the entire Canadian contingent, 
and then Mr, E. T. D. Chambers wound up the cere- 
monies with an apt speech of congratulation to the Ver- 
mont League and an invitation to the next meeting of the 
North American Association in Ottawa, of which city, 
though not a citizen himself, he knew the spirit so well 
that he had no hesitancy in promising the visitors a right 
royal welcome. 

J. B. BurnHAM. 


Striped Bass near New York. 


New York, Jan. 25.—I notice in your issue of Jan. 25 
by Biedinger, under the caption of striped bass fishing, 
he has failed to mention one of the finest bass fishing 
grounds on the Atlantic coast, and that is Allenhurst, 
N. J., at the flume at the foot of Deal Lake. Here the 
fresh water is always rushing out from the overflow of 
the lake, and mingling with the salt water, forms a 
brackish pool of considerable area. In this pool a natural 
bed of sea clams (skimmers) have grown, and the bass 
find it a great feeding ground. The fishing is done either 
from the flume pier or from the beach, and is generally 
opened by one of the old-timers catching a big one. Last 
year the season was opened by a 16-pounder being caught 
eon Decoration Day, and from then until the middle of 
July the fishing was fast and furious. The bait used was 
exclusively skimmers, which were procured either by 
raking or treading at low tide or else picked up along 
high water mark. It is best, if going from the city, to 
take them with you, then you are sure of your bait any- 
way. The pyramid sinker is used generally, as it will 
hold ground better than any other shape. 

The fish run very large and a goodly number are caught 
every season, running from 15 to 47% pounds. Very few 
bass are ever caught under 5 pounds. 

Savage holds the record, with a 48'4-pounder, caught.in 
1900; Brummacher next, with a 4614-pound beauty. 

Lou H. JoHNson. 


» Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Tue Chicago Fly-Casting Club held its mid-winter din- 
ner Jan. 14. The members and guests of the club were 
highly entertained with stories by Thos. W. Nash, H. 
Greenwood and J. F. Robertson; songs and burlesque 
by H. Wheeler Perce, and.an address by President 
Church, of the club. The annual meeting of the club and 
election ef officers for the ensing: year will take place 
Feb, Io, N, C. Heston, Secretary, 
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The Pike-Perch. 


Paper read by C. H. Wilson, Glens Falls, N. Y., before the North 
American Fish and Game Protective Association. 


The pike-perch is the largest of the perch family, and 
one of the most valuable of fresh-water fishes. Through- 
out its range it is taken nearly the year round, owing to 
its fine table qualities. Its flesh is firm and well flavored, 
even in warm weather. Few fish stand shipment, holding 
or freezing better than the pike-perch. Prof. Jordan, writ- 
ing of this fish, says: “This is one of our best food fishes, 
with firm, white flesh of good flavor, and in markets sup- 
plied from the Great Lakes it ranks below the whitefish 
and lake trout only.” o s 

The 1808 report of the U. S. Commission says: “The 
pike-perch in Lake Erie are commercially the most valu- 
able fish.” While this broad statement may not be made 
concerning its standing in New York State, Mr. B. S. 
Morrill, a fisherman and guide at Hotel Champlain, and 
a former fish and game protector, writes me as follows: 
“Wall-eyed pike are regarded as the most important food 
fish in Lake Champlain. Bass and pickerel abound, but 
pike are by far the most valuable.” Another important 
consideration to the summer visitor, at least, is that 
while this fish is what is called a food fish, it will take 
readily a baited hook, spoon or artificial fly, and so is 
classed as a game fish. f 

Now, as to the matter of the reproduction of thisfish: 
The pike-perch does not make a nest like the bass, but 
throws its spawn in shoal waters and is followed by the 
male fish, which deposits its milt in proximity to the eggs, 
trusting to conditions over which it has no control to 
fertilize the same; and it is already known that the natural 
increase, owing to the almost innumerable enemies of the 
egg and fry, is very small—indeed, barely enough to keep 
up the supply, when fish are taken in the legal and right- 
ful way alone. 

Now, as to the artificial propagation of this fish: Not- 
withstanding the large number of eggs supplied by each 
fish, the average for those taken in Missisquoi Bay being 
50,000 eggs per fish, there are three reasons, or diffi- 
culties, to be overcome, and which, as compared with eggs 
of other varieties, causes a large decrease in_percentage 
of eggs hatched by artificial means. These difficulties are 
as follows: Penning fish or holding them for eggs to 
ripen. The delicate membrane of the eggs which rupture 
easily, and their great adhesiveness. 

The U. S. Commission in a recent report, speaking of 
difficulties attending the securing of pike-perch eggs, 
states, that after seventy-two hours of confinement in 
pens, no eggs can be taken from fish. The eggs will 
bunch in the fish, the tail will split and fungus, and fish 
will die. Any noise or jar or discharge of firearms or 
other disturbances will cause plugging of fish so no eggs 
can be taken. The inner membrane of the egg is so deli- 
cate that a large percentage is broken in process of 
stripping, and in undergoing the processes necessary to 
separate the eggs which attach to each other in large 
masses, which unfits them for hatchery jars. A pike-perch 
egg is never safe until the inner membrane is cushioned 
by the water which passes into the outer shell—to illus- 
trate, of the 231 millions of pike-perch eggs taken one 
season in New York State, only about seventy-one mil- 
lions of fry were hatched and turned into the waters join- 
ing the territory of our friends of Vermont and Canada. 

In 1800, of 38,000,000 of eggs taken from Missisquoi 
Bay by Livingstone Stone, only 9,050,000 were hatched. 
James Nevin. of Wisconsin, for three years after taking 
150 to 200 millions per year, hatched only 5 per cert., the 
milt of male clotting and would not dissolve in pans. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the U. S. Commis- 
sion and New York successfully hatch these fish; but the 
Dominion of Canada, speaking of fish and eggs possessing 
these characteristics, says. by its Commissioner, Prof. E. 
E. Prince, in his report of 1900: 

“The eggs of these fishes, indeed. are less favorable for 
incubation and treatment by artificial methods than the 
salmonoid family, and the vast number of eggs produced 
by each spawner, the extremely delicate and fragile char- 
acter of the ova and the young fry, indeed, the futility of 
handling the fry, are the reasons which have deterred 


operations in Canada in that direction.” 


Let me say here, that Prof. Prince may know for his 
encouragement, that it is undoubtedly a fact that the first 
pike-perch eggs hatched on this continent were hatched 
by Mr. James Nevin, now superintendent of the Wiscon- 
sin Fish Commission, at the Sandwich, Ontario, fish 
hatchery, during the spring of 1877. The first lot—seven 
boxes of eggs—all died, and of the second lot of ten mil- 
lions. only one million were hatched. Of the third lot of 
twenty millions, there were hatched 3,500,000 fry. In 
1878. of the fifty million eggs taken, six millions only were 
hatched and planted: later Mr. Nevin, who, by accident, 
discovered the use of muck to break up adhesion of eggs, 
was able to hatch 50 to 60 per cent. of eggs taken. 

The State of New York in its Department of Fish and 
Game, next to the United States, annually expends more 
money for fishculture than any other State, or the entire 
Dominion of Canada. In this matter it has in mind the 
reproduction of those species that are called food fishes, 
the work being done for so-called game fish being sec- 
ondary. And this is right, and if the State_did not do 
just this very thing, the people would abolish the Com- 
mission having these matters in charge, or tear down the 
hatcheries. or leave them to rot and fall of their own 
weight. The waters of the State of New York are well 
adapted to carry in large quantities and of fine quality a 
great variety of food fishes, as well as those varieties that 
furnish rare sport for the anglers, and our supply of 
these varieties must largely depend upon due regard for 
the reproductive age and season. In most cases the law 
of the State, with its close season. its restriction as to 
size. its method of capture. and limit as to catch, give 
ample protection to the fish that are in our waters. It may 
be said here that New York does not discriminate in these 
matters, but withholding no privilege we enjoy, we ex- 
tend a hearty invitation to all to come and with us enjoy 
our mountains and valleys, lakes and streams, usually 

well supplied with fish and game. 

It seems almost a misfortune that we do not control 
the fresh-water boundaries of our State, for if this were 
so, we should have no outside disturber of our peace and 
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happiness in regard to the proper protection of these 
waters during the close season. 

The desirability of such a condition is made very promi- 
nent just now by the position and practice of our neigh- 
bors of Vermont and the Province of Quebec. Three 
neighbors—one, New York, affording ample protection 
to the pike-perch; another, Vermont, using the money 
received for licenses to net pike-perch during the sea- 
son of reproduction, to operate a State hatchery to propa- 
gate species; the other, the Province of Quebec, using 
its license money, gained in the same manner, certainly 
not in restocking the waters it so ungraciously depletes. 

The State of New York possesses upward of 120 miles 
of shore line on Lake Champlain, while Vermont pos- 
sesses somewhat less, and the Province of Quebec about 
six miles, bordering upon the Missisquoi Bay, an arm 
of the lake. For some reason, best known to this variety 
of fish, they congregate in this bay for spawning purposes, 
and there, from January to the last of April, Vermont 
and Quebec destroy in embryo what should go to keep 
up the regular supply for a very large portion of Lake 
Champlain. It is not enough to say that the pike-perch 
is a prolific fish, and that those that escape the net will 
fully maintain the needed supply for these common- 
wealths, for information is in my hands, from Rouse’s 
Point to Westport, a distance of sixty-three miles, stating 
that the size and number of these fish have decreased, 
giving as the main reason for this conditions of affairs, 
netting in Missisquoi Bay. This position is strengthened 
by letters received from points south of Westport on the 
New York side (where pike-perch apparently go the other 
way to spawn, large numbers congregating in South Bay 
and along marshes), stating that it is believed they are 
holding their own here, where netting is not permitted. 
There might be some excuse for this business if Vermont 
and Quebec gave some equivalent in return in the way of 
stripping fish and fertilizing eggs, returning them to 
the water at the time of capture, or allowing commis- 
sioners to strip and remove eggs to hatchery; but this can- 
not be done, as is performed by netters of the shad, who, 
stripping the fish and fertilizing the eggs, go many miles 
to deliver to proper hatchery agents; or on the Great 
Lakes, having experienced spawn takers, who deliver eggs 
to hatchery representatives, or plant the eggs on natural 
spawning beds, for the reason that male fish come earlier 
to the spawning grounds than the females, and great 
trouble is experienced in taking ripe fish of both sexes at 
the one time—besides the fact that the netting begins be- 
fore the fish are ripe, many thousand pounds being taken 
in January and February. 

I havé in my hands the customs report of receipts of 
fish entered at St. Albans and East Alburg, coming from 
Missisquoi Bay for the following years, viz.: 1899, 139,190 
pounds; 1900, 153,913 pounds, and 1901, 94,608 pounds. 
From Vermont, the report for 1901, shows 597 barrels of 
fish, 217 being pike-perch alone, the rest mixed fish, and 
of these pike-perch, 25 per cent. are taken in January and 
February, unripe fish; 75 per cent, the remainder, are 
taken in March and April—fish in a large measure ready 
to spawn. 

Whoever heard of such lavish improvidence? It is only 
permissible in matters of fish and game in any country, 
and then to its complete undoing and ruin. 

Furthermore, whoever heard of a friendly neighbor 
carrying on an unrestricted slaughter of that, which in 
part belongs to his friend, and which for two-thirds of its 
life has been the ward duly cared for and protected by 
that friend? 

To say that this is an unfriendly act is a fact; to say 
that it is a wrong is no injustice, and a very mild way of 
expressing it at that. 

Now, there are other reasons why this spring netting 
should. cease, and one may find them in the following 
figures : 

In 1899 the U. S. Commission, at a hatchery expendi- 
ture of $140,000, distributed of eggs, fry, fingerlings and 
adult fish, a total of 1,056 371,808; of these, there was a 
total of lake trout, whitefish and pike-perch of 394,800,000, 
and of this number 341,788,000 went into waters con- 
tiguous to United States and Canada, with a report from 
the United States Commission for the last fiscal year of a 
planting in Missisquoi River of 160,000,000 eggs. In 1897 
and 1898 New York State, through its Commission, with a 
hatchery account of about $53,000 annual expenditures, 
distributed in fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 364,000,000, 
planting in contiguous waters 41,000,000 whitefish and 
pike-perch. 

In 1900 the entire Dominion of Canada, at an expense of 
$38.070 for hatcheries alone, distributed a total of 265,- 
941,000 fry of salmon species, lake trout, whitefish and 
lobster; of this amount. 55,175,000 whitefish and lake 
trout went to the Great Lakes. 

Look at these figures: United States plant in joint 
waters, 341.788.000; one-half of two years’ output of New 
York in joint waters, 20,500000; making a total of 362,- 
288,000, as against 55,175,000, with a total planting by 
U. S. Commission of pike-perch for 1900 and 1901 in 
contiguous waters of 67.737.300, as against a cold o for 
the Dominion; and the 1901 report for New York State 
makes a still better showing of these two varieties, show- 
ing an increase of best year, of about 10,000,000 fry. 

One feels as though he had the voice of a child calling 
shrilly for help, when there is needed the loud and united 
voice of Quebec, Vermont and New York demanding a 
proper adjustment of this matter. Do not mistake the 
spirit with which I have tried to bring this matter before 
you. I love Vermont; my boyhood days were spent under 
the shadows of its hills of green, and part of my early 
education was here acquired. I love your people—sturdy, 
friendly and helpful they are. I know your depleted lakes 
and streams and your honest efforts to bring them back to 
their old-time condition, notwithstanding the difficulties 

that have stood in your way. I admire our neighbors 
of the great north, and count as some of my best friends 
you of Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick; I have 
summered in your mountains and partaken of your gener- 
ous hospitality; I have taken of your best in fish from the 
gamy trout to the gamier salmon. I have read your an- 
nual report, which shows in 1900 a decrease in your 
fishery output of $1,181,812. I know something of the 
present supply of fish in your well-settled districts, and 
heard two years ago at Montreal the cry of your people 
for the opening up of club and preserve, that they again 
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might have good fishing—the open waters having been 
depleted; and on one of Canada’s best rivers last June 
for ten days on an average of seven hours a day, I cast my 
fly without a rise, att say to you, her representatives 
here, as I say to Vermont, you are wrong in this matter, 
andasyounow regret empty waters of your own, you will 
regret this spring netting in Lake Champlain. I beseech 
you lay aside politics—lay aside present profit and leave 
to your successors and friends a fair proportion of fish 
life of Lake Champlain. 


Fish "and Fishing. 


The Sea of Galilee. 


AMERICAN anglers who may tour the Holy Land and 
who have an ambition to try their luck for the descendants 
of the sacred fish of olden times, in the same waters in 
which Peter and his fellow fishermen toiled all night and 
caught nothing, should take warning by the experience of 
a correspondent of the London Field, and take their own 
tackle with them. With fish rising all around him in the 
Sea of Galilee, this gentleman was taken by his lying 
dragoman and conductor on a fishing expedition without 
bait, and with tackle that was absolutely rotten and use- 
less, only to be subsequently told that their former stories 
of big catches in the lake were false, and that no gentle. 
man ever could or did or would catch a fish in the Sea 
of Galilee. Mr, Layard, the angler in question, has no 
doubt that the fish in this lake can be captured with proper 
tackle, and it will be remembered that Dr. Prime, the 
accomplished author of “I Go A-Fishing,” relates the 
success of his friend, the Effendi, in taking some there. 
Dr. Prime had his own tackle with him, and tells of 
the unsuccessful efforts he made to take some of the 
famous fish from the pool in which rises the spring that 
feeds the waters of Merom. Mr. Layard corroborates Dr, 
Prime’s report of the large quantities of fish in these 
waters, and, like him, believes that it is only necessary 
to learn their habits in order to catch them. Many anglers 
would consider themselves highly privileged to take fish 
by modern angling methods out of waters that the sweet 
story of old has made so famous. More than forty differ- 
ent species of fish are known to exist in the Jordan and 
its tributaries, and Mr. Layard reports that a large silver 
variety, resembling chub, probably one of the chromides, 
rush greedily for grasshoppers when these latter are 
thrown upon the water. There would seem, therefore, to 
be no doubt as to the angling possibilities of the Sea 
of Galilee. 





Walton’s Fishing House, 


It is a far cry from the Jordan to the Dove. From 
the one stream to the other, both of them “sacred to fish- 
ermen,” we are carriéd by the announcement, in the Eng- 
lish newspapers, of the recent sale of the Beresford Hall 
estate, which ‘includes the upper portion of Dovedale. 
The property is famous for its associations with Walton 
and Cotton, and for the fishing house on the bank of the 
Dove, erected by the last-mentioned in 1676, with the in- 
scription Piscatoribus Sacrum over the arched doorway 
on the outside, and on the keystone the cypher of Cotton 
and Walton, who spent such pleasant hours together there 
when the second Charles was King. It was described by 
several who visited it in the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury as being considerably dilapidated. About 1835, how- 
ever, it was neatly repaired and placed, as nearly as pos- 
sible, in the condition in which it had been constructed, 
thanks to the good taste of the then owner of the estate, 
the Marquis of Beresford. The property subsequently 
passed into possession of Mr. Phillip Beresford Hope 
from whom it has just been purchased by Sir Edward 
Green, of York. Disciples of the gentle Izaak, every- 
where, will delight to learn that the fishing house has 
been kept in excellent repair, and that the entire sur- 
roundings are to remain intact, and not to be exploited for 
building or other speculative purposes. 


Early Mention of Canadian Fish. 


The other day, while reading a journal of the occur- 
rences in the garrison of Quebec during the winter of 
1759-60, which was kept by Captain Knox, an officer in 
Wolfe’s army, I came across an interesting account of the 
fishes of the St. Lawrence, and found that during that 
rigorous season, when fresh provisions were so scarce that 
scurvy made great headway among the troops, both 
soldiers and French-Canadian natives had recourse to the 
trick learned from the Indians, of cutting holes in the ice 
of the river and setting lines for fish. Quebecers of the 
preseht day enjoy the sport of fishing for tomcods through 
the ice, but do it in quite a luxurious manner, erecting 2 
hut or cabin over the holes in the ice and heating the in 
terior with a stove, often placing rugs or robes of fur 
upon the icy flooring of the cabin. At the time of the 
conquest of Canada, the fishing was more for food than 
for sport, and Knox. from whom I will quote a few 
lines literally, says: “The inhabitants, and some of the 
troops who have acquired the method, take great quan- 
tities of fish on the river, through holes made in the ice as 
already described; they are of various kinds, particularly 
small codlings” (apparently tomcods), “roaches, plaice, 
smelts, and the poisson d’or, or gold fish, so universally 
admired in Europe, which is of different sizes, from 2 
sprat upward, I am told, to the length of fifteen inches. 
A Frenchman who dined some days ago at the mess to 
which I belong, gave us a most elaborate dissertation upon 
the sundry kinds of fish abounding in the St. Lawrence, 
and the other ‘rivers, bays and harbors throughout the 
colony. He said he never saw any in such anaes and 
perfection as in this country; particularly their salmon, 
and a species of trout peculiar to the lakes, which he 
called truites saumonees, and are equally red and firm a 
salmon; whether he exaggerated or not, when he declared 
he had seen some that measured five feet in length, and 
weighed upward of fifty pounds, I will not take upon me 
to determine, because it is possible; and, if I am not mis 
taken, they have, in some of the lakes in Ireland, particu 
larly in the county of Galway, trouts, of an uncommo! 
length and thickness, with al the properties of salmon. 
This entertaining gentleman, at my request, favored mé 
with the following list of the principal fish inhabiting 
this excellent river, from its gulf up to the lakes; salmon, 
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eels, bass, mackarel, gusperot” (probably gaspereau), 
“herrings, poisson d’or, or gold ash, chad” (probably 
shad), “cod, haddock, pike, turbot, halibut, plaice, lam- 
prey, sprat, perch, ray or thornback, a particular species 
of tench, cougar or couger, smelt. roach. The lakes 
abound with sturgeon, armed fish, divers sorts of trouts 
and eels, whitefish, a species of herring, mullet, carp, gul- 
fish, gudgeons and an infinite number of other sorts, whose 
names are not known to any Europeans.” 

There is little doubt but that the truites saumonees 
mentioned by the Frenchman to Knox is not the fish so 
named by modern anglers as a supposed special variety of 
sea trout, but the so-called salmon trout of American and 
Canadian lakes, the Christivomer namaycush, or great lake 
trout. Knox quotes the. Jesuit Father Hennepin ds say- 
ing that he had seen salmon trout taken out of the Cana- 
dian lakes, “sixty pounds weight, five feet and a half in 
length, and about one foot diameter, red and firm as a 
salmon,” etc. Father Hennepin’s writings are marked by 
many notorious inaccuracies, not the least noteworthy of 
which is the statement that a sixty-pound lake trout meas- 
ured five and a half feet long. 

I have been trying to make out what fish in the St. 
Lawrence Knox and his French informant could have 
mistaken for the tropical gold fish. Sometimes specimens 
of the pike-perch, doré or pickerel—Stizostedium vitreum 
—taken in the waters of the St. Lawrence, are wonder- 
fully golden or doré in hue, and it is possible that they 
may have suggested the name “golden” to the early Eng- 
lish residents in Canada, as they did the French equiva- 
lent to the early immigrants from the continent of Europe. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERs. 


Mr. Cleveland’s Little Bass. 


Boston, Jan. 25.—The office of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Commission has added to its interesting col- 
lection a black bass the whole of 7% inches in length. 
Ex-President Cleveland, with his friend, Dr. Bryant, of 
New York, and a farmer, were fishing from a boat on 
a lake in Monteray, one hot day last summer. The 
fishing was certainly poor, but after many hours Mr. 
Cleveland or Dr. Bryant caught the little bass now in 
the possession of the commission. The little trophy 
hardly came up to the requirements of the law, and some 
native, on the watch, told two of the deputies that if 
they desired to secure evidence of bass being taken under 
the legal length, they should follow a boat containing 
“a very fat man in a straw hat” and two others. The 
deputies overhauled the boat and asked the corpulent 
“old farmer,” as they supposed, to show them the fish 
he had taken. Mr. Cleveland readily complied, though 
not very proud of his catch. The deputies, when they 
saw the little specimen, told the fishermen that they had 
broken the law, and asked who had taken the fish. Both 
the ex-President and Dr. Bryant claimed that they had 
caught the specimen; the worthy Doctor anxious to 
shield his friend, and mistrusting that the men were 
wardens. Mr. Cleveland insisted that the boat and the 
tackle were his, and that he alone was responsible. He 
told the wardens to do their duty, and that he was ready 
to pay whatever fines the law required. The shock was 
something to the deputies when they inquired the name 
of the “fat man” they were troubling, and when told that 
it was Grover Cleveland, of Princeton, N. J., they de- 
sired to “back out,” but Mr. Cleveland is said to have in- 
sisted upon appearing in court next day and paying the 
requisite fine and cost. Hence came the little bass, 
mounted and in the archives of the commission. 

SPECIAL, 





Michigan Bass and Spears. 


Port Huron, Mich., Jan. 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I inclose you clipping from the local newspaper, 
showing that at least one of our deputy game wardens 
is awake and looking after the interests of the game and 
fish in his section of the country: 

“Joseph Lapanse, of Algonac, was brought to Port 
Huron on Thursday and will spend ten days in the 
county jail. Mr. Lapanse was arrested by Deputy Game 
Warden Fred H. Fisher, for spearing bass in St. Clair 
River. He considers the punishment severe for the 
offense committed.” 

Large numbers of bass are speared every winter at the 
St. Clair Flats, the ice on Anchor Bay being covered with 
small huts, for the protection of the fishermen during the 
ice season. The netting in Black River and Mill Creek 
is practically at an end, owing to the scarcity of fish, the 
majority of those planted a few years ago having been 
murdered by the seiners. 

I spent two days on the above-narmed streams last fall, 
with the result of one small bass, where, three years ago, 
twenty fine bass, averaging from a pound to three pounds 
and a half, would be the reward of the “patient angler.” 

Large numbers of wall-eyed pike are being caught 
through the ice on Sarnia Bay and along the —, . 


Fred Mather’s Angling Friends. 
From the New York Times’ Saturday Review. 


Amonc the many categories into which men are divided for the 
nonce in this kaleidoscopic world, none is pleasanter than that of 
comrades in sport. Campaigners who remain together must neces- 
sarily be chums, and the senate of their adventures is tre- 
mendously interesting to themselves because every story relates a 
case of pars quorum fuit. With the easy garrulity which comes of 
the choicest of such experiences, both of campaigning and com- 
radeship, Mr. Mather returns again to the reminiscences of angling 
and anglers, which he began in ““Men I Have Fished With.” This 
he does with the same hearty and genial and copious pen, and the 
present book will be as welcome to the vast mutual admiration 
omy fishermen, as was the last. It has a wider interest, too, 
for her’s twenty “friends” include men whose importance and 
reputation are a good deal wider than even the cast of their skill- 
fully flung flies, and the future biographer and local historian may 
thankfully search these gegee for facts, and color upon the lives of 
such men ag President Arthur, Grand Duke Alexis, Con eg8- 
man Cummings, Ned Buntline, Charles Hallock, and Thad. Norns. 
However, the book is not to be read that way, but on a porch in 
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your well go and your mind ready away on 
waters of Currituck or Great South Bay, or to trace the rushing 


torrents of Canada end Michigan and the Adirondacks, till 
creel will held no more, and your appetite is worth all has Seat. 


Che Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Feb. 4-6.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Jan. 20.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—United States Field Trial 
Club’s thirteenth annual trials. . B. Stafford, Sec’ 


Feb. 10.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Continental Fiel “Trial Club’s 
trials. Theo, Sturges, Sec’y. 





Field Trial Club Election. 


At the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Field 
Trials Club, held at Santa Maria on Thursday night, 
the following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, Joseph E. Terry, of Sacra- 
mento; First Vice-President, W. W. Van Arsdale, of 
San Francisco; Second Vice-President, Henry W. 
Keller, of Santa Monica; Secretary-Treasurer, Albert 
Betz, of San Francisco. Executive Committee: J. H. 
Schumacher, C. N. Post, W. S. Tevis, C. E. Worden, 
T. J. A. Tiedemann. It was decided to hold the next 
annual trials during the week beginning the second 
Monday in January, 1903, on grounds to be selected by 
the Executive Committee later on. During the meeting 
the subject of permanent grounds came up for much dis- 
cussion, and the Exeutive Committee was especially ad- 
vised to try and procure such a preserve before the next 
trials. F. J. Stone, G. H. Anderson and R. L. Jones 
were elected members of the club. A special vote of 
thanks was tendered to Judge John A. Balmer for his 
conscientious efforts and fair decisions in the trials just 
ended. No members’ stake took place on Thursday, as 
the owners did not care to tax their dogs with a two 
hours’ heat, which would have been necessary in that 
event. Instead, almost all of the sportsmen went hunting 
and fine bags of quail were the order of the day, as the 
country there is teeming with those game birds.—Breeder 
and Sportsman. 


Philadelphia Dog Show Association. 


At the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Dog Show 
Association the following officers were unanimously re- 
elected: Clement B. Newbold, President; Edward Moore 
Robinson, Alexander Van Rensselaer and Louis A. Bid- 
dle, Vice-Presidents; Marcel A. Viti, Secretary; S. Boyd 
Carrigan, Treasurer, and Francis Edward Bond, C. Le- 
land Harrison, Sidney W. Keith, D. Murray Bohlen, 
Mitchell Harrison, C. Hartman Kuhn, Jay B. Lippincott, 
George R. Packard, Reginald K. Shober, J. Sergeant 
Price, Jr., Robert Toland and Henry Jarret, Bench 
Show Committee. 

The Fourth Annual International Show will be held 
upon November 26, 27, 28 and 29. 





Bear and For Bear. 


Barre, Vt., Jan. 20.—Kindly favor me space to pro- 
pound the following inquiry: - Will someone who has had 
experience in hunting the black bear with dogs give the 
method of pursuit? What breeds of dogs are best? Is 
one dog sufficient for successful hunting? State if hunt- 
ing is best on bare ground or snow. When the bear is 
started does it run long before making a stand or tree- 
ing? Any other information thereon will be appreciated. 





Pachting. 
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Designing Competition. 


In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a designing competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a com- 
petition as has been determined upon will serve to stimu- 
late the interest in the subject during the winter months. 
The competition is open to both amateur and professional 
designers.. Three prizes will be given for the best de- 
signs of a yacht conforming to the following conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 

II. 25ft. load waterline 

III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 

V. 5ft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make them 
simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any way 
the designer. and yet convey to all that we wished to 
produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 
I. Sheer plan, scale tin. = 1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

II. Half breadth, scale rin. = rft. 

III. Body plan, scale tin = rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale rin. = rft. 

V. Sail plan, 4in. = rft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topsail will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope, however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 





gether with his fiom-de-plume. All designs must be re- 
ceived at the office of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later than 
Feb. 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
wy, or all the designs. 

he prizes offered are as follows: 1st prize, $25.00; 
2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious 
designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 


Our English Letter. 


THE announcement that Prince Henry, of Prussia, is 
to become the guest of the President on the occasion 
of the launch of H. I. M. the German Emperor’s new 
schooner, has excited some interest over here. Prince 
Henry is very well known among English yachtsmen, 
and is very popular. The Hohenzollern will excite a little 
surprise when she is first seen in New York. She is a 
magnificent ship, but very far removed from the ordinary 
idea of a royal yacht. 

What the Emperor intends to do with the new 
schooner is not certain. One who may be thought likely 
to know, told me, in answer to the question a few days 
since, that “if she turned out fast he would race her, and 
if not she would be a cruiser.” That, perhaps, is a safe 
prediction. The Emperor is very pleased to race a win- 
ning yacht, even if it be in handicap matches, and he sets 
special value on Royal Yacht Squadron King’s Cups, 
which are open only to members of the club, and are 
always Sailed under a handicap, a very mixed lot always 
entering. All the same, His Majesty is deeply interested 
in making the sport popular in Germany. He is, indeed, 
far more in sympathy with his navy than with the army, 
though compelled by his position to care for the army 
before all things. 

On the 13th inst. took place the death of Mr. William 
Fife, Sr., after an illness of three days, and at the great 
age of 84. His father originiated the celebrated Fairlie 
firm of yacht builders, but it was the late Mr. Fife that 
gave it a world-renowned fame. A genius for yacht de- 
signing runs in the family, but it can hardly ever be more 
pronounced than in the case of the old man. He was in 
his day a master of the craft, and to the last he was as 
good a judge of a model as lives. His greatest work was 
done in the days when a model served for the design, 
and yet he was able, until he gave all designing over to 
his son, to,successfully compete with those trained in 
scientific methods. It is no secret that he held the type 
of racing yacht in vogue during the past ten years in some 
contempt, and strongly felt that any taxation of sail is 
a mistake. The Fairlie yard, of which so much has been 
written, is one of the most striking instances of staunch 
conservatism possible to find. Until within the last six 
years or so, not a vestige of a “yard” was visible. All 
the great yachts that had made their names famous, and 
all the fine cruisers, had simply been built on the shore. 
No shed, nothing to indicate a flourishing business, was 
visible. As the grandfather started, so the son went on. 
and it was long before even the grandson could bring 
about any change. The astonishment of strangers who 
visited Fairlie used to be extreme when they found this 
state of things. Yet the old boats built there were won 
ders. Two years ago the writer bought an old Fife boat 
of 45 tons. She was over fifty years of age, and yet she 
held a class at Lloyds! 

Mr. J. R. Drexel has flatly contradicted the story that 
Mr. G. L. Watson is designing a 2,500-ton steam yacht 
for him. The lie originated in Glasgow, and as the peo 
ple of that city are actually thinking of running street cars 
on Sundays, I am afraid that a national backsliding is 
setting in. 

The Saunders Patent Launch Company has opened a 
branch at Kiel, Germany. The boats built by this firm 
are remarkable.: They are in two, three or four thick 
nesses of skin, and between each skin is a thin water- 
proof material. The skins are stitched with wire, the 
stitching starting at one gunwale, under the boat and up 
on the opposite side. Nothing can possibly be stronger. 
A gentleman who bought one of the launches for the 
smooth water of the Thames, took it up this summer and 
used it in some wild weather on a Scotch Loch. He told 
me that she could go out when he dare not venture with 
a Watson-designed boat, and she got such knocking 
about that at the end of the season she was quite out of 
shape; yet she never leaked, and a month after being 
laid up she had resumed her proper shape. At Kiel the 
firm is building a launch of 4oft., which, with a poweriul 
oil motor, will make twenty miles an hour, 

A firm in Dublin has started a factory for making 
hollow spars. The spars are said to be superior to those 
of other makes, being both more accurately made and of 
better stuff. The wood used is Oregon pine, and it seems 
to be vastly superior to the wide-grained spruce spars 
sent over here. In the small sizes we find that the spruce 
spars will not stand a twisting strain, and that when used 
for masts they crack or become useless—never going at 
the joint, however. The Oregon spare will stand twice 
this strain, and they are twenty-five per cent. cheaper on 
account of the high freight charged on the American 
spars. 

King Edward has re-purchased the famous old Britan- 
nia from Sir Richard Bulkeley. This is the second time 
he has sold and rebought the vessel—once when he was 
Prince of Wales. Evidently he has a real fondness for 
the grand old ship, and indeed she is about the best all- 
round sailing yacht that Mr. G. L. Watson ever turned 
out. 

The German Emperor’s match, from Dover to Heli- 
goland, is fixed for June 21. It is a handicap for British- 
owned yachts over 80 tons (Thames measurement). The 
match is always well patronized, for the Emperor treats 
his visitors at Kiel right royally, mixing freely with them, 
and puting the sceptre entirely out of sight. 

To-day comes a cable from New York stating that a 
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report is circulating there that Sir Thomas Lipton has 
given the order to Fife to design Shamrock III. Of 
course it is safe to say that Mr. Fife has such a design in 
his mind—probably on paper, too—but beyond that there 
is no truth in the report that the order has been given. 
It will be time enough to design the boat next autumn. 
If the Cup is to be won, Mr. Fife is the man to do the 
trick, but a golden opportunity was lost last year, through 
Sir Thomas “swapping horses whilst crossing the 
stream.” E. H. HamIton. 


Twin Screw Yacht Zaida. 


Tuis handsome steam yacht, whose arrangement plans 
we reproduce, was finished in August, 1900, and con 
structed to the order of Mr. Alfred Shuttleworth, of 
Lincoln, England, from designs prepared by George Simp 
son, M. I. N. A., Camden, N. J., although the arrange- 
ment of the cabins is in accordance with the original 
owner's ideas. Her contract price was $87,500, and she 
was recently sold to Lord Rosebery at a price not stated. 
The vessel is mainly interesting as being of a type which 
strikes a mean between the mammoth productions in 
yacht architecture of recent years and the smaller sized 
steam yachts just outside the pale of power launches, 
whose cruising qualities are necessarily limited to coast- 
ing. The Zaida, on the other hand, while a boat of moder- 
ate expense compared with the large ships referred to, has 
the necessary sea-going qualities combined with bunker 
capacity to enable her to undertake trans-ocean voyages 

She is constructed of mild steel throughout to one 
grade in excess of Lloyd’s Register requirements for the 
“100 At” class, a ndwas specially surveyer by that classifi 
cation society’s officers while under construction. The 
principal dimensions are as follows: 

Length— 
OE pg CEES St Sie tabs nk ounoes bone eee 
a re oh oar ie ie ial . gin. 
3readth—Moulded . . Gin. 
Depth—Moulded 3ft. gin. 
Maximum draft . 6in. 
Tonnage, B. O. M 

It will be seen by the over all length that the vessel has 
very long overhangs, which add considerably to the grace- 
ful appearance of the semi-elliptical stern and the clipper 
stem, terminating in a beautifully carved female figure 
with scroll trail boards executed from a design specially 
prepared by the naval architect. 

The deck houses, which are two in number, arranged 
forward and aft of machinery spaces, are fitted as deck 
saloons, with main entrance and drawing room respective- 
ly. They are beautifully furnished and upholstered, the 
fixtures being of the highest grade. 

The arrangements below deck are much of the usual 
order, but finished in the most luxurious: manner. 

\ feature of the deck houses is the continuation of the 
aft end sides and top to form deck shelters or cosy cor 
ners, where retreat may be had in dirty weather without 
the disadvantage of going indoors. 

The ventilation is complete and ample, the old-fashioned 
gooseneck and mushrooms being superseded by Simpson’s 
patent diaphragms. 

The yacht is propelled by two sets of engines of the 
usual inverted triple expansion type, having cylinders 
Ilin., 17in. and 26in. diameter by 20in. stroke, steam being 
supplied by a single ended boiler 13ft. diameter, at a 
pressure of r5olbs. per square inch. On trial the engines 
developed 620 I.H.P. combined, propelling the vessel at a 
mean speed of 12.8 knots. 

The auxiliary machinery comprises electric light instal 
lation, steam steering gear, steam windlass, etc., the whole 
being supplied by a vertical donkey boiler. 

Altogether the Zaida, though relatively small in size, is 
a notable addition to the ever-increasing fleet of modern 
yachts owned on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The Rating Rules. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of the 18th inst. Thalassa points out with 
reference to my notes on yacht measurement, that a cor- 
rected length under the old Seawanhaka rule is a measure 
of speed rather than of mere size. Now, curiously 
enough, I have a private letter from a well-posted yachts- 
man, who disagrees with me in quite the opposite way 
He contends that size—in yacht measurement—is the 
summation of the speed-producing factors, and conse- 
quently the various forms of the length and sail area rule 
do not fairly represent size in so far as they take no 
account of certain factors of design such as it is now pro- 
posed to tax under the new Hyslop rule. No doubt a 
good case may be made out on either side, and it simply 
shows our want of precise terms for use in discussing this 
question. Every writer uses the word size, and no two 
in just the same sense. Some recognized rule or formula 
for expressing size would be very useful. 

When comparing yachts by length. the phrase “other 
things being equal,” means, as I understand it, that the 
vessels are in every respect similar in their dimensions, 
and when such is the case, any one lineal measurement 
serves as an index to size. Length qualified by the square 
root of sail area, is to my mind a reasonable extension 
and practical application of this principle to yachts which, 
while not strictly similar, are not grossly dissimilar. We 
might do worse than accept it as a conventional expres 
sion of size, and use it as Mr. Hyslop has done, as the 
foundation or dominating factor of the measurement 
rule, 

I should like to add that the question of restricted 
‘lasses versus rules demanding complicated data is largely 
one of local convenience. Yacht clubs able to obtain the 
services of expert measurers and having weighing ma- 
chines or other necessary gear, may successfully apply 
rules that would be impracticable for clubs in remote 
localities, and for such restricted classes be far better than 
a decline of racing owing to the sinister influence of freak 
designs Wiuram Q. PaHILurs. 

Curnton, Ont., Jan. 24, 


Mr. J. W. Oliphant has sold his 8sft., steam yacht 
Nemahbin to Mr. C. M. Everest, of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Jan. 27.—It would seem that about all the 
orders for yachts to be turned out before the coming sea- 
on opens have been placed with the different designers. 
rhe orders for new ones are now coming in straggling one 
at a time, where before they came in twos, threes and 
often in greater numbers, so for the present at least things 
inay be said to be quiet among the designers. Nothing 
iore has been heard about restricted 25-footers, nor has 
there been any open declaration in regard to any new 
estricted 21-footers, although I have a very good idea 
that one more is coming. This, if true, will make the 
ital number of new ones in the restricted class to be 
huilt before or during the spring, fifteen. The prospective 
owner of the new one has kept very quiet in regard to 
his intentions, and I hesitate to state who he is for fear 
hat any premature announcements may cause him to 
hange his mind. I can say, however, that he is not a 
larblehead yachtsman, and that, if he -should build, his 
boat will follow the circuit for the greater number of 
ices during the season. There may be something more 
lefinite coming to light about this new boat within a 
few days. 
It may or may not seem strange that almost every one 
f our Boston yacht designers are trying their utmost 
get all the work possible in the merchant service. 
\rthur Binney long ago took this step, and he has, within 
the past few years, turned out several coasters and fisher- 
1en. Crowninshield, too, has been doing something in 
both of these lines. 
toy, which proved a very fine vessel. She has fair speed, 
hich the designer thinks can be much improved, as her 
resent sail plan is much smaller than she is able to 
irry. He has turned out the lines of another fisher- 
ian this winter, and the owners of this boat expect great 
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FOREST AND STREAM: 


TWIN-SCREW YACHT ZAIDA. DESIGNED BY GEO. SIMPSON, M. I. N. A. 


things of her. His greatest venture has been the greatest 
taken by any designer of coastwise vessels, that of turn- 
ing out a seven-masted steel schooner. This vessel is 
now well under way at the Fore River Engine Works. 
His latest order has been for a four-masted schooner, of 
great carrying capacity, which will be built “down east.” 

The progress made by Starling Burgess in all lines 
since his venture into the field of naval architecture has 
been wonderful. He and Crowninshield rose to the top 
of the ladder probably more quickly than any other two 
yacht designers in Atfmerica. Burgess has had his greatest 
success this winter, having in the neighborhood of thirty 
new ones to turn out. He, too, has been anxious to tackle 
the merchant service, and has been fortunate in getting 
the orders for two fine vessels. The first of these was 
for the largest six-masted schooner afloat, to be called 
the Edward Burgess, after his illustrious father. The 
second order came-last week for a four-masted schooner 
for F. L. Pigeon et al. This one will have a carrying 
capacity of about 3,000 tons. She will be 222ft. on the 
keel, about 250ft. over all, 23ft. beam and 22ft. 6in. depth 
of hold. She is expected to go around Cape Horn to the 
Pacific coast. F. L. Pigeon, who will head the syndicate, 
is a well-known yachtsman, a member of the Annisquam 
Y. C. He has owned several editions of yachts, bearing 
the name of Circe, and was the owner of Thelma, chal- 
lenger for the Quincy cup in 1899. He is one of the firm 
of famous spar makers, and it is expected that many 
cargoes of the new vessel will be Oregon pine. 

The supporters of the restricted classes of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts are jubilant over 
the recent decision of the Columbia Y. C., of Chicago, to 
adopt the restricted 21ft. class, as governed by the rules 
of the Massachusetts Association, This is an important 
move, as the class is sure to be adopted by the Lake 
Michigan Yachting Association. Not only is the feeling 
good over this matter, but Secretary Bliss is also further 
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rejoicing because of the receipt of a letter from Mr. J. 
Lungley Neame, Honorable Secretary of the Freemantle 
Sailing Club, of Western Australia, asking about this 
particular class. In the case of the Columbia Y. C., it 
was desired to get a yacht of small size, which would 
have good accommodations and speed, and which conld 
cruise comfortably in the rough waters of Lake Michigan. 
The choice seemed to lie between our raceabout, which 
has been popular from New York to Bar Harbor, and the 
Massachusetts Y. R. A. restricted 21-footers. Secretary 
Harry P. Simonton, of the Columbia Y. C., sent out a 
letter to prominent builders, designers and yachtsmen in 
the East, asking their opinion, and I think that this letter 
and the conservative answer by Small Bros., -the Boston 
designers, and official measurers of the Massachusetts 
Y. R. A., will bear repeating, as there might be many 
others who would be interested in the same classes. 

Secretary Simonton’s letter of inquiry was as follows: 

“Dear Sir: A committee has been appointed by the 
Columbia Y. C. and one by the L. M. Y. A. to decide 
upon the respective merits of the 21ft. ‘raceabout,’ with 
7ft. cabin trunk, its width being 60 per cent. of greatest 
beam, with height forward 6%4in. and height aft gin. 
above deck, as compared with the ‘21ft. cabin yachts’ un- 
der Massachusetts Y. R. A. rules. The committee is 
divided and desires your opinion on the following points: 

“1. Which is the most seaworthy boat? 
What is the relative cost? 
What are relative cabin accommodations ? 
Which is the fastest boat? 
. Can a fast freak be built under either rule? 
9. Which has proved the best boat all-round in your 
locality? 
. Which class would be‘the easiest and best to de- 

mes 

“The conditions here on Lake Michigan are heavy 
weather, harbors twenty-five miles apart, and no shelter. 
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“A large number of boats will be built if we adopt a 
class that would be popular for these waters. The com- 
mittee is required to report on Jan. 16, and your reply 
would, consequently, be highly appreciated. 

“Harry P. StMontToN, 
“Secretary Columbia Y. C.” 

The following was the answer sent by Small Bros. : 
“Mr. H. P. Simonton, Secretary of the Columbia Y. C., 

Chicago, IIl. 

“Dear Sir: Your favor of Jan. 9 was duly received 
and contents carefully noted. In reply I would say that 
we take pleasure in complying with your request for 
our opinion on the relative merits of the’ cabin raceabouts 
and the 21ft. cabin boats built under the rules and restric- 
tions of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts. 

“Point No. 1 we shall have to answer by saying that 
we consider the 21ft. cabin boat the more seaworthy, 
simply and only because of heavier scantlings and better 
construction, with’ less of strain. 

“Point No. 2—The relative cost of cabin 21-footers is 
about 15 per cent. more than of raceabouts; and if the boat 
is an extreme keel type, the extra cost would be increased 
to 20 per cent. 

“Point No. 3—The cabin 21-footers have much the bet- 
ter cabin accommodations in every way. 

“Point No. 4—In reference to speed, we consider that 
at present on an average the two are about equal, though 
some of last season’s cabin 21-footers were faster than any 
of the raceabouts, excepting perhaps in a light air or drift 
with a sea; and the ones building for the coming sea- 
son, we are very confident, will be quite a little faster 
than any of last season’s boats. 

“Point No. 5—A regular out-and-out freak cannot be 
built to advantage, under the rules of either class, but a 
designer has an equal chance in either type to get close ta 
the scow model. 

“Point No. 6—It is rather difficult to say which class 
has proven the best all-round boat. Our opinion is that, 
owing to the ease of handling, the raceabout is a little 
the better for afternoon sailing, though not quite so com- 
fortable as the other, owing to limited space and a quicker 
and greater angle of keel. For cruising and general all- 
round work, we favor the 2rft. cabin yacht. 

“Point No. 7—On this point we are not clear as to your 
exact meaning. If you mean what class would be more 
quickly and easily established from second-hand material, 
we should say the raceabout. But the cabin class, in our 
opinion is easier and better to develop, for the reason 
that the raceabout has practically reached the limit of 
development under present rules. Considering your 
weather and cruising conditions, we should favor the 
cabin class. 

“The Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts at its 
last meeting voted to slightly increase the sail limit in 
its restricted classes, which evidently PR gh that the 
boats built were capable of handli eir sail area all 
right. Probably your weather. con ont doe are different 
from ours, and you generally have stronger winds on the 
lake than we do here, bat as boats in the 2rft, cabin 
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class can be built under a sliding scale, you can produce 
any style of yacht to suit your conditions, either center- 
boards or keels. 

“Perhaps it would not be out of place for us ‘to say 
here that if the scantling scale could be changed and in- 
creased to secure good construction, and a little attention 
given to cabin accommodations, the raceabout would be 
an ideal yacht and as popular as ever. As it is, we do not 
hear of a single one being built for Boston parties; while 
on the other hand, fourteen of the 21ft. cabin yachts are 
under construction for the coming season. 

“In our capacity as official measurers of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts, we have had ample 
opportunity to judge, and the experience of knowing the 
relative merits of all the racing boats under various con- 
ditions of wind and water, and our judgment is still 
slightly in favor of the 21ft. cabin yacht, built under the 
Association’s rules, as against the cabin raceabout. Sin- 
cerely yours, “SMALL Bros.” 

Another piece of news has made the Association men 
feel good, and that is to the effect that at the annual meet- 
ting of the Quincy Y. C. Saturday evening it will be pro- 
posed that the club join the Association. The Quincy 
Y. C. withdraw from the Association two yon ago be- 
cause of an alleged grievance on account protest deci- 
sions by the Executive Committee of the Y. R. A., and 
there are many who believe that there was foundation for 
such grievance. However, the motion to secede from the 
Association was not unanimous, and it is not expected 
that the vote to return, if carried, will be unanimous 
either; but there is no doubt that if the club should go 
back, it will be welcome news to the majority of racing 
men. The Quincy Y. C. has never had a fleet of large 
yachts, but it has always been known as one of the 
strongest-racing clubs in the entire bay in classes up to 
30ft. waterline, and it has always given a series of open 
races during each season. Every one will be pleased to 
see it doing business again at the same old stand. 

Crowninshield has an order for an 18-footer, Knock- 
about Association restrictions, for Richard D. Boardman, 
of the Manchester Y. C., to be built by White, of Man- 
chester. She will be raced at Boston, Hull, Marblehead 
and Manchester. Mr. Boardman is a good helmsman, and 
the boat may be looked for among this season’s race 
winners. 

At Lawley’s the keel of the Lawson 46-footer and that 
of a 25-footer are set up. The keel has been turned out 
for a 30ft. yawl for Messrs. Foss: and Gunnison. Two 
of Benney’s designs are being laid down—a 46ft. and a 

33ft. yawl. Most of the frames of the Lippitt 60-rater 
have*been bent: The 3oft. yawl for Bancroft C. Davis has 
been.completed. The a steam yacht is planked, and 
her deck is being laid. Fred Lawley has just completed 
the lines of a 25-footer,;-and-has sent the lines of a 35- 


_ footer to Mr. Richard Korte, of Philadelphia. 


Joun B. Ki1een. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 


always be addressed to the Forest a4 Stream - Publishing Co., and 
not to any in ual connected with the paper. 
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HOME FOR MANHASSET BAY Y. C.—FRONT ELEVATION AND FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS. 


New Home for the Manhasset 
Bay Y. C. 


Mr. Epwarp M. McC ettan, Secretary of the Manhas- 
set Y. C., has kindly sent to us for reproduction in 
this issue, the front elevation and first and second floor 
plans of the new home for the Manhasset Bay Y. C., at 
Port Washington, L. I. The club’s membership had 
increased to such an extent during the last two years 
that the organization had quite outgrown the old club 
house, and the needs of a new building were very urgent. 
The club has an ideal location, being situated on a beau- 
tifully sheltered bay, and still within easy reach of the 
city. The Manhasset Bay Y. C. is the outlet for many of 
the people who live a short distance inland, and who 
wish to go on the water occasionally. When the new 
club house is completed, the Manhasset Bay Y. C. will 
not be second to any club on Long Island Sound, either 
in its strength as a yachting organization or its location 
or its completeness in regard to its house, grounds, docks, 
etc. 

Some $30,000 will be spent in building the new house 
and stable, improving the grounds and erecting a new 
dock. The house itself will represent an expenditure of 
about $12,000 when completed. Messrs. Hoppin & Koen, 
the architects, have succeeded in producing an ideal club 
house, .which is not only well arranged inside, but one 
that has a most attractive exterior of colonial design. 
The house has been kept well up from the ground in 
order to make the basement rooms light and dry. The 
building is two stories high. On each corner of the 
structure are pilasters, a extend up two stories and 
support the cornice. The sloping roof is surmounted by 
several dormer windows. The feature of the facade is 
made by a Palladian window on the second story, and 
above this just under the pediment is the club’s insignia. 

A piazza 12ft. wide extends around three sides of the 
building, which faces the northwest. On the east side is 
located the porte-cochére. 

On entering the house one steps into a two-story hall 
22 by 34ft., which will be used as sort of lounging room. 
Directly opposite the entrance is a large brick fireplace, 
behind which is a circular staircase. Just to the left 
of the staircase is the office. Opening from the east 
side of the lounging room is the ladies’ room, 17 by 2aft. 
French windows extend to the floor, and on the east wall 
is a fireplace. A ladies’ toilet room adjoins. A passage 
connects the ladies’ room with the pantry. On the west 
side of the lounging room is the an a room which cor- 

in size and arrangement with the ladies’ room, 
which is directly opposite. The kitchen is located in a 
wing well away from the main structure, and only con- 
nected by a glass-inclosed pantry. In this way all odors 
of cooking will be avoided in the club house proper. A 
staircase leads from the kitchen down to a large storeroom 
in the basement. The kitchen has windows on three a 
and is very well ventilated, and while almost wholly and 
distinctly apart from the main building, still it is very easy 
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of access, and the work of set'ving is gteatly simplified. 

On the secotid floor thefe is a gallery tunning around 
the main hall which is a miost attractive feature. There 
are servants’ stairs entirely separate, running from the 
basement to the second floor. There are nine bedrooms 
on the second floor, varying in size from 6 by oft. to 9 by 
12ft. There are also two linen closets, two separate toilet 
rooms and two bath rooms, one of which is fitted with 
shower baths and the other with a porcelain tub. 

On the attic floor there are three bedrooms, 11 by 12ft., 
11 by 13ft. and 13 by 16ft. respectively. There is also a 
large space left unfinished for a store room. The deck, 
which is located on the top of the house, is reached from 
the attic by a ladder. 

In the basement, on the east end of the main building, is 
located the billiard room, which is 16 by 30ft, with a toilet 
room adjoining. Directly under the lounging room is 
the locker room, 16 by 24ft., and in the west end of the 
basement.is the furnace and bins for coal and wood. 

The big hall, or lounging room, on the first floor, will 
be a very handsome apartment when completed. The 
club has among its members some very well-known 
artists, and they all have agreed to contribute some of 
their work to help decorate the interior. Around the 
lounging room above the wainscot will be panels painted 
by such men as Julian Rix, Carleton Chapman, Charles 
Thins Gibson and Guy Standing. 

The stable will have accommodations for five horses and 
carriages. Connected with the stable will be a large coach 
house, where there will be room for’some thirty carriages. 
A large building of this sort was necessary, as many 
of the members drive from their homes in the surrounding 
country on race days and leave their horses and carriages 
in the club stables for the day, while the owners are away 
on some of the boats. All the buildings on the grounds 
are to be lighted by electricity, and arrangements will be 
made for a charging station for automobiles. 

On the upper floor of the coach house there will be 
four bedrooms and a domitory for the club servants. Two 
grass lawn tennis courts and a bowling green will be 
laid out. 

The new dock, which will be built to take the place of 
the old one, will be 150ft. long and 8ft. wide. It will be 
T shaped, so that a landing float can be be placed on 
each side and be sheltered. One side will be for the use 
of the crews and taking provisions and luggage to and 
from the yachts, and the other for the owners and guests. 


Western Yachts. 


Cabin Type for Columbia Y. C. 


Curcaco, Ill., Jan. 22.—The committee of the Colum- 
bia Y. C. has decided upon the 2r1ft. class, cabin yachts, 
as the type for the races for the Lipton cup. This caused 
some comment from those who favored the earlier knock- 
about type, but the committee holds out the argument 
that the cabin type is far more seaworthy, is of stronger 
construction, allows wider range to the designer, and is 
altogether better suited for the conditions which prevail 
on the Great Lakes adjacent to Chicago. 

The type was not selected without consultation with 
authorities both East and West, and it was developed 
that in the heavier waters of the East the cabin type was 
preferred to the knockabout or raceabout model, the 
cabin type being considered many years in advance of 
the other model so far as progress in naval designing is 
concerned. Questions were submitted to Eastern de- 
signers by the committee as below: 

1. Which is the more seaworthy boat? 

2. What is the relative cost? 

3. What are the relative cabin accommodations? 

4. Which is the faster boat? 

5. Can a freak be built under either rules? 

6. Which has proved the better all-around boat in your 
locality? 

7. Which class would be the better and easier to 
develop? 

Mr. Burgess, the well-known Eastern designer, reply- 
ing to the above. stated that the cabin class is stronger; 
second, that the M. Y. R. A. boat is a trifle more costly 
but gives better accommodations and can produce the 
faster boat. He thinks a freak would hardly be possible 
under either rule, but is more apt to turn out under the 
raceabout class. Small Bros., naval architects, replied 
much as above, but placed the cost of construction for 
the cabin class as about fifteen or twenty per cent. greater 
than in the raceabout. They favor the cabin class for 
cruising conditions. 

Secretary H. B. Simonton, of Columbia Y. C., stated: 
“We believe that raceabouts like Colleen, Spray and 
Katie H. are not stiff enough for the heavy weather of 
this lake. They are lighter built than the new boats will 
be, and are much less roomy. We think that in settling 
upon the cabin class we have determined upon a type 
which will be strong in construction, very seaworthy, and 
in every way much more suitable to the —r of 


this port.” 
Sailors and Knives. 


“T WONDER why it is,” said a cotton sampler who prides 
himself on his close observation, “that the Italians have 
acquired such a sinister reputation as knife-fighters. The 
facts don’t bear it out. I have been knocking around the 
wharves for a good many years and have seen plenty of 
fighting among sailors, roustabouts and desperate men of 
all kinds, colors and nationalities, and never but once did 
I see an Italian use a knife. Even then the weapon was 
thrust into his hands by a companion, after he had started 
blithely into the mélée with a stick. 

“As far as my observation goes, the people most addicted 
» cold ‘steel in ement of their little differences are 

orwegian sailors. e most formidable knife wielder 

ever met in my life belonged to that class. He was a 

, yellow-haired, rather melancholy looking chap, who 
came here on a Liverpool tramp and invested some small 
savings in a lodging house not far from the old fruit 
wharves. I got acquainted with him soon after he set up 
in business ‘and took a fancy to the fellow. Like 

faring men of his nationality, he was passionately 
music, and, strange to say, he had heard nearly 





all the gteat singet's and was fartiliar with most of the 
famous operas, although he was otherwise uneducated 
and could barely read and write. I sized him up as a 
gentle, simple-minded giant, atid labored under that delu- 
sion until it was rudely dispelled by a tragic episode of 
which I chanced to be an eye witness. Three drunken 
seamen dropped into his place one evening with the 
avowed intention of raising a row, and one of them set 
the ball rolling by kicking over the stove. Instantly my 
Norwegian friend leaped over a little counter, at the same 
time drawing an 18in. dirk from somewhere back of his 
neck, and went to work on the trio. The fracas occu- 
pied possibly half a minute, at the end of which time the 
sailors had disappeared and everything in the room was 
more or less spattered with gore. I never learned how 
badly they were hurt, but.there was certainly some promis- 
cuous carving while the row lasted. Later on, the lodg- 
ing-house keeper showed me how he carried his knife. 
He kept it in a sheath sewed to the inner side of his 
vest, just under the collar. It seemed an outlandish place 
for a weapon, but he could draw it like lightening and, as 
he remarked, it was apt to be overlooked in a search. 
He also gave me an exhibition of dirk throwing—at which 
some sailors become astonishingly proficient. He would 
hold the blade open on his right palm, the point to the 
left, and launch it through the air with a sudden, in- 
describable swoop. Ata dozen feet away he could strike 
a circle 6in. in diameter with unfailing accuracy, but with 
all its dexterity there was something so barbarously un- 
couth about the performance that it made my blood run cold 
to watch him. He got into several knife fights afterward, 
and his fondness for that diversion eventually led to his 


. departure between suns. If he were still here I think I 


would select some other illustration for my remarks.”— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Chester Griswold. 


CHESTER GRISWOLD died suddenly at his home in New 
York City on Jan. 23. Mr. Griswold was a well-known 
yachtsman, and had been a member of the New York 
Y. C. since 1876, and in 1880 he was elected to serve on 
the Regatta Committee. Mr. Griswold was a member of 
the committee in 1881-82-83, and then declined renomina- 
tion. In 1889 he again served on the committee, and 
with the exception of the years 1896 and 1897 Mr. Gris- 
wold has been on the Regatta Committee ever since. He 
had declined re-election on the committee this year. 
During his term of club service he had been one of three 
judges during five international matches. Mr. Griswold 
was born in Troy, N. Y., in 1844. He was a member 
of the following clubs: Union, South Side, Sportsmen’s 
Club of Long Island, Down Town Association, Racquet, 
Sons of the Revolution, Church Club, Suburban Riding 
and Driving, Metropolitan and the Meadow Club of 
Southampton, Long Island. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


At the annual meeting of the Indian Harbor Y. C. 
the following officers were elected: Com., Frank Tilford, 
steam yacht Norman; Vice-Com., Alfred Peets, sloop 
yacht Enpronzi; Rear-Com., George F. Dominick, steam 
yacht Varuna; Sec’y, Charles P. Bruch; Treas., Richard 
Outwater; Trustees, John H. Downing and Charles E. 
Simms; Meas., Charles E. Mower; Regatta Committee, 
Frank Bowne Jones (chairman), Charles F. Kirby, 
Charles E. Simms, Frank C. Henderson and R. Babcock. 


RRR 


The annual meeting of the American Y. C. was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 21. The meeting was ad- 
journed to May 30, as there was not a quorum present. 
Several matters of interest were informally talked over, 
and much satisfaction was expressed over the two new 
one-design classes that are now being built. Five of the 
larger and seven of the smaller boats have been ordered. 
The following nominations of officers for the ensuing year 
have been made, and these will serve without being for- 
mally elected: Com., Henry W. Eaton; Vice-Com., Will- 
iam H. Browning; Rear-Com., Stuyvesant Wainwright; 
Sec’y and Treas., William Porter Allen; Fleet Surgeon, 
Dr. Samuel B. Lyon; Meas., and Consulting Eng’r, 
George W. Magee, U. S. N.; Trustees, Class of 1904, 
William G. Nichols; Class of 1905, H. De B. Parsons, 
Edwin H. Weatherbee and William H. Beers. 

Ree 


The Jefferson Y. C., of Holland Station, Rockaway 
Beach, has elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Com., george Kern; Vice-Com., Henry Hoyt; 
Fleet Capt., Os€ar L. Schwencke; Fin. Sec’y, George H. 
Pladwell; Treas., John Swan; Serg’t-at-Arms, Thomas 
Daily; Board of Directors, Christian G. Moritz, Thomas 
F. Gaynor, Thomas F. McCaul, Morris Feigei, George 
Kern, Henry Hoyt, Oscar L. Schwencke and John Swan; 
House Committee, Edward J. Brady, Bartholomew F. 
Donohue and,John W. Ennis. 

Ree 


The annual meeting of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
C. was held at Delmonico’s, New York City, on Jan. 27. 
The following officers were elected:- Com., Arthur Cur- 
tiss James, auxiliary brigantine Aloha; Vice-Com., 
Henry T. Sloane, auxiliary schooner Idler; Rear Com., 
William J. Matheson, steamer Laverock; Sec’y, Francis 
G. Stewart; Treas., Frederic P. Moore; Meas., John 
Hyslop; Fleet Surg., (N. Bowditch Potter, M.D.; Fleet 
Chaplain, The Rev. George R. Vandewater, D. D. Race 
Committee: Charles W. Wetmore, Clinton H. Crane, 
Johnston de Forest, Daniel Bacon and Allen E. Whit- 
man. Committee on Lectures and Entertainments: Wil- 
liam Crittenden Adams, P. K. Hudson and Wilson M. 
Powell, Jr. Committee on. Lines and Models: John 
Hlslop, A. Cary Smith and J.'R. Maxwell, Jr. Law 
Committee: Arthur D. Weekes, Henry R. Hoyt and 
Frederic Coudert, Jr. Trustees, to form the class of 1905, 
in place of that of 1902, whose term of office expires: H. 
M. Crane, Alfred Ely, Frank S. Hastings and Walter 
Jennings. : 

Some additions were made to the racing rules to 
govern centerboards. ese new rules are as follows: 

Yachts may have the use of) centerboards excepting 
as these are affected by the provisions which follow: 





Centerboatds shall not have more weight than is 
needed to insure their sinking into proper position for 
use, and the limit shall be considered as reached when 
the centerboard has a weight twenty-five per cent. greater 
than that of the water displaced by it. 

Centerboards weighing less than 150 pounds shall be 
exempt from the provisions of this rule. 

Vessels having use of centerboards of the prescribed 
weight at or prior to July 1, 1901, shall be exempt from 
the foregoing specified requirements. 

Owners of centerboard yachts shall, when required, 
certify to the measurer that the centerboards used are 
within the limitations stated. 

The members have talked for some time past of having 
a town house. The company of club members that have 
the matter in hand reported that a suitable piece of prop- 
erty on which to erect the building will soon be secured. 
The scheme now under consideration is to erect a buiiding, 
the lower floors of which will be used by the club and 
the upper floors to be rented to club members for 
bachelor apartments. 

The club membership is now within ten of the limit, 
and these will be elected as soon as the new officers 
enter upon their duties. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Another rumor reaches us from across the water to the 
effect that Sir Thomas Lipton has already ordered an- 
other Cup challenger from William Fife, Jr., the de- 
signer of the first Shamrock. Positive information on 
the subject is not forthcoming at present, but the matter 
is undoubtedly under consideration, and it would be no 
great surprise if the third Shamrock came from the 
board of the eminent Fairlie designer, William Fife, Jr. 


RRR 


The prizes won in races sailed under the auspices of the 
Indian Harbor Y. C. last season are now on exhibition in 
the store window of the Gorham Manufacturing Co., No. 
21 Maiden Lane, where they will remain displayed till 
Feb. 1. They include the prizes presented by Com. Frank 
Tilford for the open races, the Tod cup and the club 
prizes won in the handicap races. 


RRR 


The turbine yacht which the Hon. C. Parsons is build 
ing for Mr. A. L. Barber, will be about 1 400 tons bur- 
den, says the foreign correspondent of the New York 
Sun. Her length is designed to be 260ft. 8in., and her 
maximum breadth 33ft. 3in. A comparison of the fuel 
consumption of the turbine steamer King Edward and 
the paddle-wheeler Duchess of Hamilton, both of the 
same class, made by the same builders and plying on 
the Clyde, shows that the turbine boat does not suffer 
when one considers her higher speed. The figures for 
the season show that the King Edward burned 1,429 
tons 16 cwt. of coal, and covered a total mileage of 12,116, 
meaning 8.47 miles per ton of coal used, and an average 
speed of 18% miles per hour. The Duchess of Hamilton 
consumed 1,758 tons 13 cwt. of coal, covered 15,604 miles, 
being 8.87 miles per ton, and an average speed of 16% 
miles per hour. 

RRR 


Messrs. Huntington & Seaman have sold the twin-screw 
naphtha launch Gemini for Mr. Clarence J. Osborn, of 
Norwalk, Conn., to Mr. Davis J. Pancoast, of Camden, 
N. J. The yacht will be used by her new owner on 
Barnegat Bay. 

RRer 


Mr. Frank Bowne Jones has sold the raceabout Jolly 
Roger for a syndicate of Northport Y. C. yachtsmen to 
Mr. T. V. Bleecker, Jr. 

Ree 


Messrs. Samuel Ayers & Son, of Nyack, N. Y., are 
building for Mr. Frederick G. Bourne, N. Y. Y. C., a 
high-speed launch. The boat was designed by Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox, and is 67.10ft. waterline, 9.9ft. breadth 
and 3.8ft. draft. . 

Rue 


The class of one-design boats for the Horseshoe Harbor 
Y. C. will be built by the Lachine Boat Co. Six members 
of the club have agreed to build. The boats are 18ft. 


over all. 
Ree 


Word is received from Jacksonville, Fla., that the cat- 
boat Dandy and the sloop Teal arrived there on Jan. 20, 
after a seven weeks’ trip down the coast. Both boats were 
originally owned on Long Island Sound. 


RRe 


Mr. L. D. Fiske, of Hartford, Conn., has sold his high- 
speed steam launch Genevieve to Mr. S, V. R. Thayer, of 


Boston. 
Ree 


The English yawl Ailsa, owned by Mr. Henry S. Red- 
mond, will appear next season in a new and larger rig. 
The changes in her sail plan will be made under direction 
of Messrs. Cary Smith & Barbey. Last season Ailsa was 
hardly a match for Vigilant and Navahoe in light weather, 
owing to her much smaller «ail spread. If her larger rig 
improves her speed in light air, she should be more than 
a match for either of her competitors in any weather, for 
in a breeze and a sea she always had matters pretty much 
her own way. 

Ree. 


The Marine Engine and Machine Co., of Harrison, 
N. J., will equip the tenders for Mr. A. S. Bigelow’s 
steam yacht Pantooset with three and five horse-power 
alco-vapor motors. This firm has also an order for a 
two-horse-power engine for Mr. T. W. Hine, of Eureka, 
Cal., which will be installed in a 20ft. launch. Mr. A. L. 
Belfield, of Philadelphia, will furnish his 3oft. launch, now 
building. with a seven-horse-power motor, made by the 
Marine Engine and Machine Co. 

Ree 


At the Townsend & Downey Shipbuilding Company’s 
yard at Shooter’s Island, S. I., a shed has been erected 
over the schooner building for the German Emperor. This 
was done so. that. bad weather would not. interrupt. the 
work. The plating is, now,.nearly completed... The. cabin 
and deck fittings have been made in the shops, and as soon 
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as the steel workers finish, joiners will immediately be- 
gin the fitting up of the interior. Everything has been 
done to hurry forward the work so that the yacht will be 
completed in time for the launching, which will take 
place about Feb. 24. The launching promises to be an 
affair of considerable international importance, and sev- 
eral thousand persons will witness the ceremony. The 
keel for the new 60-rater, building at this yard from 
designs made by Messrs. Gardner & Cox, has been cast 
and the frames bent. The Tobin bronze plates have ar- 
rived and the yacht will be set up shortly. 


At City Island Mr. Robert Jacob has had the founda- 
tions for his new 1,000-ton marine railway laid. When the 
railway is completed Mr. Jacob will be able to haul any of 
the large steam yachts ‘at any tide, as there will be 22ft. 
over the cradle at mean low water. The 6oft, waterline 
auxiliary schooner building at-this yard from Mr. Henry 
Winteringham’s designs has been ribbaned off and the 
work of planking has commenced. The-yacht is built en- 
tirely of wood, and will be of rather heavy construction. 
She will make a fine, wholesome cruiser, and will have 
large accommodations below decks. Mr. Jacob has com- 
pleted two more boats for the Manhasset Bay one-design 
class. The loft building on Mr. Jacob’s property for 
Lapthorn & Ratsey, the English sailmakers, is well along. 
Mr. Ratsey is expected the early part of February, and the 
structure will be completed under his supervision. Mr. 
Ratsey has already several large orders that will keep 
him busy up to the opening of the racing season. Com. 
F. T. Adams, Larchmont Y. C., has ordered a complete 


suit of sails for his schooner Sachem, and in all prob- 

ability this firm will make the sails for the two 60-raters 

now building from Messrs. Gardner & Cox’s designs. 
RRe 


At Wood's yard the Bullock 47-footer is practically 
completed, and will be run out of the shop to make room 
for some of the new orders. Mr. Wood will build five 
or six boats from Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane’s de- 
signs. Among these is a raceabout for Mr. Crane’s 
brother, Mr. H. M. Crane. She will be quite similar to 
Merrywing, the boat built by Mr. Wood for Mr. Crane 
last year. 





A gentleman in New England, about seventy years of 
age, who apparently is a vegetarian, having learned of 
Dr. Henry van Dyke’s expeditions to Canada and else- 
where in search of big game, recently sent him a pen 
drawing made by himself of a stag—a charming piece of 
work for a man of such years—and underneath placed 
this motto in large letters: ‘““Thou shalt not kill.” Dr. 
van Dyke, in acknowledging receipt of the drawing, 
thanked his friend for his.kindness, and suggested that 
under certain conditions a more appropriate text would 
be Acts x., 13: “Rise, Peter, kill and eat."—New York 
Times. 


Dr. Hillis’ experience under a charge of plagiarism re- 
minds one of Dr. Lyman Beecher’s, who, when a lad 
going across the fields with a book under his arm, spied, 
as he thought, a rabbit in the bushes, and, knowing how 
tender and easily killed they are, hurled the volume at 
him. It was not a rabbit. In after life when a violent, 
scurrilous attack was made upon him, his friends said, 
“Why don’t you answer him, squelch him?” “Ah,” said 
the doctor, “years ago I once issued a whole octavo at a 
skunk and learned better.’—Waterbury American. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 
. pees 
Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 18.—The Columbia Pistol and Rifle 
Club’s bi-monthly shoot took gies to-day. Many visitors were 
present, among them being Dr. Smith, of S. & Ww. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., and Capt. Geo. E. Bartlett, representative of King’s Pow- 
der and Peters Cartridge Company. He is an expert in shooting 
at moving and stationary targets. 

Scores, off-hand, Columbia target, 10-shot scores: 








Rifle, 200yds.: A. B, Dorrell 45, 50, 62, 58, 68, 59; W. G. Hoff 
man 52, 55, 58; F. O. Young 63, 69; A. H,. Pape 66; A. H. y 
60, 66, 86, 91; G. Mannel 69, 71, 77, 77; Gimmel, .22 rifle, 124; E. A 


Allen, repeater, 125, 147. 
Pistol, Hyds.: C. M. Daiss 42 
53, 66; F. O. Young 47, 48, 48, 48; 


58, 78, 82, 90. 
evolver, ds.: Hoffman 47, 55, 61; Brannagan 53, 57; J, R. 
%: P. Becker 63; Dr. Smith 67, ; Dr. Twist 86; 


Trego 58, 76, 
H. V. Dubois 97; Prichard 72. 

.22 and .25 rifles, Hyds.: E. A. Allen 26, 46; Dr. Twist 27, 30, 33, 
36. 39; C. Gimmel 40, 59; Stephens 56, 69; H. Paul 76. 

Military and repeating rifle, Creedmoor count: E. A. Allen, 
repeater, 46, 43. 

ifle, 200yds,, 3-shot scores: Hoffman 14, Young 19. 
RED. O. Youne, Sec’y. 


52, 53, 56; Ed Hovey 46, 49, 60, 


A, J. Brannagan 67; Dr. Smit 


Mr. Charles Lancaster, of 151 New Bond street, London, W., 
sends us a description of the “Ross” straight-pull magazine re- 
eating and military and sporting rifles, invented and patented 
C Sir Charles L. Ross, Bart. The “Ross” is distinctly different 
in appearance and mechanism from the regulation rifle, though it 
uses the regulation cartridge. For sporting purposes, the “Ross” 
straight-pull magazine rifle has been adapted to the .256 Mann- 
licher, the .303 and the .370 calibers, and at the present time it is 
in contemplation to supply it to the .400. The average weight, 
with a 26in, barrel, is Tibs. 80z., and the total length is 46in. 


Grapshooting. 
—@—— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


| Fixtures. 








Feb. 11-12—Wolcott, N. Y.—Winter target tournament of the 


the 
Bland- 
— 0a) a cmllisiscenll 


Catchpole Gun Club. E. A. Wi Sec’y. 
Feb. 1 —Ossining, N. Lincoln's ‘ay clr bed qhoat of 
ford, Capt. ; i. oved 





Feb. 18-20.—St. Edward, Neb.—St. Edward Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. 


Feb. 22,—Louisville, Ky.—Jefferson County Gun Club’s tourna- 


.ment, 


Feb. 22.—Akron, O.—Team shoot of Akron Gun Club. 
Feb. 22.—Albany, N. Y.—West End Gun Club’s bluerock tourna- 


ment. H. H. Valentine, Sec’y. 
March 31-April 5.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Grand 
American Handicap at live birds, Ed Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, 


New York. ® 
April 8-11.—Olathe, Kan.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association’s 
annual tournament. 
April 15-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shooting 
Association’s annual tournament. F, B. Cunningham, Sec’y. 
April 22-25.—Omaha, Neb.—Nebraska State eet. H. & Mc- 


nald y. 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L, I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. 

May 13-14.—Enid, Oklahoma Territory—Oklahoma Territorial 
Sportsmen’s Association tournament. 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. Serv. 

May 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
W. G, Jeffords, Jr., Sec’y. 

May 20-22.—Ottumwa, Ia.—lIowa State Sportsmen’s tournament. 

May 20-22.—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of Elwood, Ind, 

May 20-22.—Wheeling, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association; added money and 
prizes. John B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 21-23.—Springfield, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 


tady Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, Sec’y. - 
ay 30-31—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club, . E, Fouts, Sec’y. 


June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-6.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-iourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 


Game. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 

June 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 

June 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. 

June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 
son, Sec’y. 

July 16-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna~ 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T, L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. L. C. 
Whitmore, Sec’y. : 

Newark, N. ).—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
a afternoon. ah 

hicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and thied Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Feb. 5.—Interstate Park, L. I1—S. M. Van Allen’s cash prize 
shoot s” birds, $10 entrance; handicaps 28 to 33yds; high guns; 
$75 adde 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

; ane Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations, 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 





Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for pub- 
lication in these columns, also any news notes they may 
care to have printed. Ties on all events are considered 
as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail all sueh mat- 
ter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Mr. F. P. Cunningham, of St. Joseph, Mo., secretary M. S. 
A. S. A., writes us as follows: ‘Please change our dates for the 
Missouri State amateur shoot from April 14, 1b and 16 to April 16, 
16 and 17, as it has been mutually agreed between the Kansas 
Missouri and Nebraska amateur shooting associations to form a 
circuit in the order named for holding their annual tournaments, 
following the Grand American Handicap, to be held at Kansas 
City, Mo. The above-named State associations expect the at- 
tendance at the Grand American Handicap to exceed any yet 
held, and no doubt a large proportion of the shooters will come 
prepared to attend these three State tournaments.” 


4 


The Austin Cartridge Company, of Cleveland, O., have issued a 
lithograph, a reproduction of a beautiful scene of the wild woods, 
from the brush of the famous artist, Mr. Edm. H. Osthaus. it 
portrays a sportsman taking a few moments of rest and a soothing 
smoke as he inspects the ruffed grouse which have fallen to his 
good gun. His two dogs, a setter and a pointer, have suspended 
all effort in the way of seeking game, though watchful of the 
doings of their master. On a tree close by is fastened a rustic 
sign bearing the legend, ““The Austin Cartridge Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, U. S. A.” The title of the picture is “Comrades.” 


Mr, John S. Wright, manager ot the Brooklyn Gun Club, has 
issued the Bo ee for his target shoot, on the grounds of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club, as follows: “One hundred targets, handicap, 
Thur y> Ja 30.. Three trophies to the three high guns. 
Entrance targets included. andicap allowance. he man- 
agement will also donate $10 in gold to the shooter making the 
highest score in this event, handicap allowances not being counted. 
The winner of this cash prize will not be entitled to win one of 
the trophies. Other sweeps to suit shooters. Practice shooting 
at 1 P. M.- Main event at 1:30 P. M. sharp.” 


e 


Mr. S. M. Van Allen’s name appears as the first ante of the 
Grand American Handicap at live birds, and Mr. red 
Quimb: *s name a s second. The event thus has an actual 
imine: Thus mg Island and St. Louis, the East and the 
West, start on practically even terms, for Mr. Van Allen is a 
resident of Jamaica, I.. I., and Mr. Quimby, of St. Louis. There 
“is quite a prevalent belief that the entries will number between 
350 and 400. The estimate is made on the fact that in the West 
there are many men who know how to shoot and dare to shoot. 


out of 15 birds he got 
ing but a bolt of thund 





the conclusion that we have too many local izations. This is 
the reasohi for too many icting interests. By coming together 
it is urged that expenses can be cut down and a more satisfactory 
programtne for the season can be carried out.” 


Mr. Alfred Griesemer, of Allentown, Pa., announces that a two-~ 
day shoot will be held’ at the Duck Farm Hotel Feb. 12 and 13. . 
The first 7 is a target day, on which shooting commences at 
9 o'clock. ¢ second day has a live-bird oeramme. The main ° 
—— = ha - birds, $10 eee A walua oe, Scaphy will be 
\ to the one making x average. sportsmen in- 
vited. Miss Annie Oakley will be in attendance on both days. 
a? es * 


1D 


2 Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, under date of Jan. 25, writes us as follows: 
Please announce to the readers of Forest anp Stream that the 

Interstate Association has made pete to give a tournament 

at Charleston, S. C., May 14, 15 and 16, under the auspices of the 

Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club; one at Raleigh, 

sod 5 ae on pemees # the Ralei 
runswick, Me., Aug. 13 and 14, 

wick Gun Club.” . —_* 

x 


Mr. Paul R. Litzke, of Little Rock, Ark., is now a traveli 
salesman for the Peters Cartridge Com pany, of Cincinnati, oO. He 
was present at the reunion of the Peters Cartridge Company’s 
lieutenants, at Cincinnati recently. His territory is Arkansas and 
adjoining States. Mr. Litzke has an extensive acquaintance among 


shooters and has been actively identifi i > 
shoving tn dete y identified with the sport of trap 
e 


N. C., June 25 
h Gun Club, and one at 
e auspices of the Bruns- 


Mr. F. C. Riehl, in “Mississippi Valley Notes,” in our 
, ? tra 
columns, states that there will be no soubennbtant at Hot Sateen 
Ark., this year. This information will evoke a feeling of regret 
among the many trapshooters who in the past enjoyed the Hot 


Springs reunion in a climate free f i 
clmaln, rom the rigors of the Northern 
ca 


The friends of Mr, Eugene Dupont, of the world famous house 
of Messrs. E, I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
will be profoundly grieved on learning that he is seriously ill 
with an attack of pneumonia. It is to be fervently hoped that the 
attack ig not so serious as rumored. 


z 


Mr. R. O. Heikes, who recently recovered from a serious illness, 
was present at the Sunny South tournament at Brenham, Texas, 
won unlimited admiration from the good residents by the ver- 
satility he displayed in expert shooting in the daytime and playing 
the banjo in the evening. 

R 


a. GG. tome, secretar 
eague of Indiana, writes us as follows: “The Zoo Rod 3 
Club, of Elwood, Ind., members of the Trapshooters” ara 


Indiana, have been granted as d 
May 20,21 wea tee gr ates for their annual tournament 
2 


Mr. A. A. Schoverling, whose address is P. O. Box 475, New 
York, and who is secretary of the club mentioned, informs us that 
the Richmond Gun Club will hold all-day shoots on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Feb. 12, and Washington’s Birth ay, Feb. 22. 


z 


In the target contest for the Peters Arms Company troph 
the shoot of the Cincinnati Gun Club, on Jan. 25, Phil” (Co W. 


Phellis) was high man with a score of 45 out of 50, made from the 
18yd, mark, ’ 
e 


The shoot to be held by Mr. S. M. Van Allen at Interstate Park 
on Feb, 5, the main prize of which is $75 in gold, is exciting 
much interest, and promises to be a success in every particular. 


® 


From the forecasts, which are alike in respect to the next Grand 
American -Handicap at live birds being a gigantic affair, the con- 
testants in numbers will be like an army with banners, 


® 


Messrs, A. Gardner, of Brenham, Texas, and R. O. Heikes, of 


ayton, O., have agrerd to shoot a match at 100 live birds at 
Brenham, on Feb. 5, fox an important purse. 


% 


Mr. Geo. E. Maison, the secretary, informs us that the Sil 
Lake Gun Club, of Bellefontaine, 0., will hold its aut sae 
ment on June 18 and 19, 


-treasurer of the Trapshooting 


’ Brernarp Waters. 


Boston Athletic Association. 


_ Boston, Jan. 25.—The Boston Athletic Association Gun Club 
is to hold a handicap tournament, on Saturdays through February, 
for members only. 

The first 60 targets shot at on each day -to count, and at the 
end of the month the contestant having the highest average plus 
handicap wins the prize. s 

If a contestant is absent more than one Saturday through the 
month, his average will not be taken, and he therefore forfeits 
his chances of winning. 

Class A receives 12 added to final average; Class B receives 18 
added to final average; Class C receives 25 added to final average. 

All targets will be thrown from expert traps, at unknown angles. 

We would be pleased to have you publish our scores for this 
tournament, as well as the ones inclosed of our last shoot, held 
on Saturday, Jan. 25, as follows: ; 














— 2 2 3 4 Shot 
argets: 151515 at. Broke. Av. 
O R Dickey. - 12 1413 13 52 oO 37 
T F Baxter.. 15 14 11 12 52 0 .&7 
G B Clark.. 18 12 12 13 0 oO 8 
Dr Weld .... 13 12 14 11 50 0 .88 
H B Moore.. 13 11 13 12 49 0 82 
= Daggett. 12 14 12 11 49 60 8.82 

c Bilis .... 22211 47 oO .% 
W B Farmer... nliuhrwp 46 60) «(CT 
D W Edwards 10 14 10 11 46 CO .% 
C Austin -1112 912 44 6) -73 
G L Hunte - 121310 8 43 2 a 
H H White - 101110 ll 42 oO .” 
D Dewey, -2 8011 41 60 «£8 
WseB -0121 9 41 60 -68 
C A Parker - $1110 9 39 oO 
C T Dodge. -- 10 812 9 39 0 
R L Warner 1010 811 39 0 66 
Oe EE DORR. cecvcecsdcvctivstvestevede % 81110 39 Oo .6 
RATED. cc dagredecnssecesecsesinttete 4131214 53 oO 8 
CHIOTECE cccccccccccccecesonseesooucte 13 13 11 10 47 0 . 
SENS  poccsscopncsonantonses go vee 13 14 13 13 53 0 .88 

ests. J. H. Daccerr 
Capt. B. A. A. Gun Club. 













Take inventory of the good things im this issue 
of Foszst awp Steeam. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come nest 
week. Was there ever in all the world « more 


chundent weekly store of sportemen's reading? 
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ON LONG ISLAND. : 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 21—There were twenty-seven contestants 
at the monthly shoot of the Emerald Gun Club to-day. Of these 
three were new members, namely, M . J. Corbett, P. Wray 
and Capt. Dreyer. Dr. O’Connell and the Jamaica crackerjack, 
S. M. Van en, scored straight. The birds were good. The 
scores follow: - 


H Anderson, 25...1002012210— 6 






Tom Short, 28 Dr Stillman,’ 28....2121210°21— 8 
Dr O’Connell *Mull, 28.......004+ 0212001020— 5 
A Schoverling, 28.. H Quinn, 28........ 0200121010— 5 
Dr Hudson, A mncort, 25....02*2020100— 4 
R Regan, 5 WwW yeaton, 38 
oer; Tay, 
F Wark is ; Feehan 282... -O0eT000008— 2 
€ thjen, 28.. 
ONT, eos h Hillmer, 25......01011101*0— 5 
S M Van Allen, 30.2221212212—10 Capt Dreyer, 25...1020121020— 6 
oore, 28.. -0200201112— Dr O’Donohue, 28.0210210222— 7 
| Roberta, 2 0202022— 6 F Hansman, 28..... 0000210012— 4 
‘orbett, ‘ 


uest. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 25.—The matter of chief interest in 
the competition was the shoot for the monthly average. There 
were but two contestants who had any a chance, namely, 
Messrs. H. Edey and C. A. Lockwood (Ramapo), who tied on 1 
| oad cent. The winner will receive a silver cup. They shot the 

al shoot of the month, tieing on a straight score. Then began 
a shoot-off which was of extraordinary closeness and pertinacity, 
continuing to the 27th bird. P 

The birds were good, yet most of Mr. Lockwood’s kills were 
with one barrel. In fact, of the 37 shot at in the monthly average 
event and its shoot-off, were one-barrel kills. Out of a total of 
64 shot at for the day, 41 were killed with one barrel. He centered 
his birds with admirable preicion, his work being notably quick, 
clean and skillful, It will also be noted that the shooting as a 
whole was of a high order. The birds were a fair lot, with quite 
a number of very fast ones, 


Monthly averages, 10 birds: 


C A Ramapo...... 1111111112—10 H Edey............. 2112212211—10 
Shoot-off. Ramapo won in the 27th round: 
MR cn shutessssesstwerceesdeoeseosccoevesces 211212221121221111211222120 
NE, durtcndcep tie bkihaesencesicssesicxeed 11.1112211121111211221111112 
Nos. 2 and 3 were at 7 birds each, for prize. Ties in No. 2 
shot off in No. 3: 
No. 2. No. 3. 
RP ee ee oe 2112121—7 2111112—7 
7 th Misinankibndseeues choadncesevenehecshe 2221212—7 211220w 
OL chive tateddeeseseedsbhescsoseans 2212212—7 2211221—7 
En aist hanna resakiepeyioncnres sos 22122117 11222217 
NR cnn chs cbacenss vesesescssseod 1121-6» 11221117 
CA Ramapo, DD uiesa cebaneus ev6sevavanienen 1221221—7 1122221—7 
ins cnt capetpaeeesa vuennsuetecaet 2212111—7 1211212—7 
EE titra iekwcakscaveseseséiinasthoves’ neeete 100122w 
petane ee of Nos. 2 and 3. J. P. Kay won No. 2; Ramapo won 
0. 3: 
G B Ritchie......... 222120 Be i ibctinccckes 2211221110122 
J Vi Cats. .cccccven 22110 C A Ramapo........ 1121222110120 


Trap at Dexter Park. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Jan. 26.—At Dexter Park to-day matches were 
shot as follows: 


Twenty-five birds: 
et cc padokssonenacvdtocesnses’ 1111221201112101202112120—21 
RD BAG... cccccccccsescccscccesccccesceed 0111101111111200221122121—21 
EN cans stresncnscdecsegcocascuceh 1220221221001200012000111—16 
S 1111220022220000002010001—13 


Five birds: 
Creamer . ee 
ere 01010—2 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Jan. 25.—Competition was active and pleasing 
from start to finish. Mr. W. W. Marshall was victor for the 
eo cup, though in to-day’s shoot for it Mr. F. T. Bedford, 
r., won with a full score. The conditions were, 50 targets, expert 
traps, handicap allowances: 





First 25. Second 26. Grand 

Hdcp. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. Total. 
F T Bedford, i Se amnamet => i> ee a ae nO 
W W Marshall........... 6 1b 2 6 19 & 46 
Be Oe ORs oc ccccccees 0 2 2 oo 3B B 45 
Se es 6cccaccces 29 &@ a 42 
L M Palmer, Jr peeeenctac 3 1 2 3 bb BB 40 
Bs Gr PEs ccc ccavedovse 6 > a 6 10 16 27 


Messrs. Marshall and Palmer scored a win in the contest for the 
Sykes cup. Their past wins and good word indicate favorable 
chances for ultimate victory. The conditions are 25 targets, expert 
traps, handicap allowances added: 
Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total. 

-— - x Bs 2 


Marshall ...... 24 Hopkins ....... 
Palmer ......... 3 17 244 Chapman ....... 8 16 2443 
Brigham ....... 0 3 B 
FOS, ccecierce 2 18 243 
For trophy, 25 targets, expert traps, handicap allowances added: 
Hdep. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
O’Brien ........ 6 22 25 PN. swotceive 23 23 
Chapman ...... 8 16 24 Bedford ........ 4 16 20 
righam ....... 0 23 23 Vanderveer .... 5 14 19 
Marshall ....... 6 17 SE RAS ce vinccccce 6 1 19 


For trophy, 25 targets, expert traps, handicap allowances added: 
Hdcp. sy Total. Hdep. = ~—— 


eodecee 0 
evecece 6 16 
For trophy, fe coraste, expert traps, handicap allowances added: 


. cp. Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total. 
Hopkins ....... 3 9 1 Bedford ........ 0 ll li 
Brigham ....... 0 14 


Shoot for trophy, same conditions: 


Hdcp. Brk. Total. 
1 14 


coveses 15 Brigham 
12 15 


Shoot-off, same conditions: Bedford 15, Marshall 12. 
Shoot for trophy, same conditions: 


Hdcp. Brk. Total. Hdcp. Brk. Total, 
Brigham ....... 0 13 13 UOT Sccecece 1 8 9 
Skelly .......... 0 12 12 Vanderveer .... 2 6 ® 
Marshall ....... 3 9 12. Hopkins ....... 3 5 8 
Bedford ........ 0 9 9 


Shoot for trophy, same conditions: 
ic 


; p. Brk. Total. Hdep. Brk. Total. 
riche seoeees 0 13 13 O’Brien......... 3 8 ll 
Skelly ...008.... 0 12 12 Chapman ...... 4 8 2 
Bedford ....... 0 2 12 


Shoot for won , same conditions: 
Sop. = Total. 


Hdep. Brk. Total. 
Brigham ...... ll DT: . co cvcopece 3 6 9 
Hopkins ....... 3 6 ee ea 3 5 8 
Marshall ....... 3 6 9 
Sw es; 25 targets: Skelly 24, O’Brien 18, Vanderveer 16, 
Stake Blake 7. 


Match, 265 tar, : Brigham Skelly 22. 
Match, same po man Detotnas 22, Skelly 21. 


Capt. A. W. Money vs. G. H. Piercy. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Jan. 24.—The match between Capt. A. W. 
oney and Mr. G iercy, at 25 live birds, for a purse of $50, 
resulted in a victory for the latter by a score of 24 to 22. The 
three birds lost by Capt. Money were dead out. The scores fol- 


low: 

Capt M b Bis ce doe decseiverccoceduceve 21221 **2212211112*2121222—22 

Ce Se a Chana téee 22221220222222221 2222222224 
Ten birds, $5, high guns, 30yds.: 

Van Allen we outizmede2—10 

Fanning ... B 

Capt Money 34 

Bathks .....560s00+-31%w 






Twenty birds, $10, high guns: 





Van Allen, 30.........+++ panescstee eedccccasess 11102212211222222222—19 
Morfey, 30..........+08 qocgdasuceybecetéegesciae 22222222222222222202—19 
Capt Money, 30......s.sseccereeesees Sccensoned 0120222010w 
Piercy, 90.....ccccccccccceccssceseccccscecececs 0221121112211212121*—18 
Ramapo, 28.....sessecscesenseersreeseeeseereees 2211222%222221222222—19 
Fanning, 30......+-++++++++ Sue us vate cevegsnns ds 22121122122221021210—18 
Parker, “Mh... ccccccccccscnscccscvccoscccentscces 22222222220222022122—18 
Match at 25 live birds, $5 entrance, birds extra; high guns: 
MONSEG Saccdiscdercecccsccheaddccccvsesens 12022220)3229"0991 2999992 29 
RD. <hcncctecicvcviauvaps secceccevecses 0011201101001 w 
Capt. Momey .....cccsscccccccseccccscecess 22211*2012222120101012202—20 
De TROWWGR  occbbeccsccssenvccccececcccs 2112222202222212020102222—21 
Match, Wednesday, Jan. 22.—Morfey vs. Van Allen: 

VE FE bn capccctcncscgvecsesevencens 111220211212*122111111122—23 
T Morfey 2122111212211121222212001—23 
ae eel 
Hudson Gun Club. 

Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 26.—The scores made at the Hudson 
Gun Club’s shoot to-day are appended: 

Events: an Set te eee St oe 

Targets: 15 2 2 25 2 2 25 10 
BUNNY ediddabdvarsWecaucncevesstesarenet 8 20 23 19 .. 15 12 10 
MNT A ajinsae¥ eel céanbetages nestiecess 1015131 12 .. @ 10 
NEE! decetdactecuressarececensvenns Mw aD we oe 
MND” donsurecsboceoescctcbontestvece We Se-.a0 trac 
RR ae yen YRMNN 8 
MEE Sindectcdbeccccectecccccctecues ae 
ONE Win donc cKekecesecenecescuwsocese 


fete eh tee Sol 
J. L. H., See’y. 
Carlstadt Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Jan. 25.—Shooting began at 1 o’clock; 1,500 
targets were thrown. Mr. T. Baron won the handicap prize. 


Events: . 2. 3:4+8 43.8 § 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
DEE co ccccstonsgovevsesecseceneaeeeses i oe ee oe oe ae 
SNE. tc hetkacanaet cuadheatenasesinckaed eat SDs BD iecreet ws 
Banta coccccccccvssccccvcccccvccscoscece 6) Sub-6414-9 B39 
DN ictnacReetnsesd<usionpacaspeaanatin S$. Go. B19 €¢°@ 
ayget Seu cdveanden sidues buss ccanteebend Bere Oe Fae eet on 
EE Subaaidaons seca schagawsmnseeseuen & 206 .3<2% 
EET scdakeUbecnseades<s6eanteceodan tea 2.6 oF 6.6 wee 
Mn eWue dy ahve ve ni deesees4dccsuucstee Wee CE OO. ee as 
Ce SAMENESS oicécvnccncsctccecces 9101000 9910 9 
NT. avuavpaubeteavinasdesdecenaees? se © Or. «7.8 ss 
DOE Twa Sdivastsastenendspedoaceeca Dare ce. see eo 
PUNT Sudt tpsscucnchencckiaenescekous 8 44 4 3 


Handicap event, 25 targets: Super, 4, 18; Greiff, 2, 22; Banta, 2, 
20; Rider, 4, 23; Tygert, 7, 21; Sedore, 7, 23; Dods, 4, 23; Baron, 3, 
25; C. Von Lengerke, 0, 24; Krug, 4, 17; Niederer, 10, 16; Roemer, 
9, 19; J. Vohs, 10, 20. 


Following matches were shot off: 

No. 1, at 25 targets: Krug 21, Baron 22, 

No. 2: Baron 22, Banta 19. 

Greiff, standing on his head and Rider on his feet, Rider al- 
lowed Greiff 4 targets; prize, box of cigars: Rider 17, Greiff 18. 


2 East Side Gun Club, 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 23.—The scores made at the shoot of the 
East Side Gun Club to-day follow: 


Five birds, $2.50 entrance, two moneys: 
Schorty 


. 


Westen eunhwenente 22112—5 9 Koegel .........+seeee0+-O1222—4 
CRIMUEEE - vessvbescevescecs en Ee 10122—4 
Capt BIOMOy: cesecsicscvee 2*101—3 C Von Lengerke ........ 22221—5 
Club shoot, 10 birds, $4.50 entrance, handicap: 
Schorty, 29......00- 0221112111— 9 J Fischer, 27........ 2*11122220— & 
MN Min dénsvaced 2220222222— 9 Capt Money, 29....1012*22112— 8 
J H Moore, 27..... 12011*1112— 8 Von Lengerke, 29..2222*22122— 9 
Rarboldt, 27....... 0022021012— 6 Colquitt, 29 ....... 2200222022— 7 
Lauthauser, 27..... 2111222210— 9 a ere 121011200*— 6 
Dr Hudson, 27..... 1011112020— 7 assinger, 29...... 2212121220— 9 


In a practice shoot Annie Oakley killed 14 out of 15. 


Peters Cartridge Company’s Annual Reunion. 


Cincinnati has had within her gates during Jan. 14 to 17 that 
small host of traveling men who represent the Peters Cartridge 
Wraupeny on the road in the capacity of salesmen and shooters. 
While the purpose of this assembly was principally to talk over 
business and lay plans for the ensuing year, there were many little 


enjoyments that will endear this meeting to the memory of the 
fortunate participants. 


Jan. 14 was reportin 


time, and that morning at roll call all were 
found present but = 


1 Parker, Capt. Bartlett and J..W. Osborne, 
the latter being delayed by a belated train, and arriving that even- 
ing. In the morning of this day, after shaking hands all round 
and getting acquainted, there was a general review of the work 
of the past year and the mapping out of a general plan of cam- 
paign for the present year by the president and other officers, of 
the company. 

After spending a pleasant hour or more in discussing an elegant 
spread at Schuler’s Café, a photographer was visited and a group 
picture was taken. Another business session was held until dinner 
time. After dinner the party attended the theater, the guests of 
Mr. R. S. Waddell, agent for the Dupont and Hazard powder com- 
panies. In addition to Mr. Waddell and the Peters Cartridge Com- 
pany party, there were also present, Fred J. Waddell, Luther 


1 The play, a farce comedy, “Are you 


een and C. W. Phellis. 
a Mason?” was thoroughly enjoyed by all, and after its conclusion 


all Coparted for their respective hotels, after thanking Mr. Waddell 
for the pleasant and enjoyable evening they had spent as his 
guests. 

Wednesday, the 15th, the entire party visited the company’s 
plant at King’s Mills, Ohio. 

The time passed all too quickly, and luncheon arrived long 
before any one was aware it was so late. The repast was served 
at the company’s mills’ hotel, and here a bounteous table ap- 
peased the appetites of all. While everybody was actively engaged 
in ae the inner man. Mr. J. E. Bolmer, assistant manager 
of the Peters Cartridge Company, had quietly gotten together the 
King’s Mills’ Band, all its members employees of the company. 
The band appeared on the scene most unexpectedly and serenaded 
the diners while the feast was at its height. This proved a most 
delightful surprise, and was greatly enjoyed by all present. 

That night a banquet was tendered the members of the party by 
the company at the Business Men’s Club. This, too, was an en- 
oo. event, and, unlike similar affairs, took place at a seasonable 

our, and was therefore over before the wee small hours of morn- 
ing.. Mr, J. H. McKibben, secretary of the company, sat at the 
head of the table and was master of ceremonies, while at the foot 
sat Mr. F. C, Tuttle, treasurer of the company. Speeches were 
the order of the occasion. After a few kind remarks by Mr. Mc- 
Kibben on behalf of the company, Tom Keller spoke in his usual 
able and capable manner. Mr. Harry Lemcke spoke interestingly, 
and among other things, took occasion to cite the characteristic 
liberality and urbanity with which the company had always treated 
him. ch one present had his little say, and all voiced the senti- 
ments so ably expressed by Mr. Keller and Mr, Lemcke, and the 
unanimous expression of corey on_the part of every one brought 
a generous response from Mr. McKibben and Mr. Tuttle on be- 
half of the company. : 

During the preceding two days considerable friendly bantering 
had been indulged in regarding the respective shooting ability of 
the various members of the fps . In order to appease this spirit 
of friendly rivalry, it was decided to divide the party into two 
teams of ten men each and shoot a purely friendly race of 0 
targets per man on the grounds of the Cincinnati Gun Club, This 
event took place Thursday, the 16th, and was highly interesting, 
though the weather conditions were most adverse, it being cold 
and raw, with an occasional snow flurry, which made the light 
very deceptive. Manager Gambell has a reputation for throwing 
hard targets, and he more than maintained this on the occasion. 

As the company is now — Dupont, Hazard, E. C. & 
Schultze, as well as King’s Smokeless, all these various brands 
were used indiscriminately by the contestants, and thus in a 
practical way the electrical tests of the previous day were backed 
up, confidence in the goods confirmed and many talking points 
mgeet down for = a ; ah i, 

visiting salesmen and employees icipating were as fo’ 
lows: Maurice Kaufman, New ‘Orleans; Charles ‘Spencer, St. 


Louis; J. W. Osborne, Albany, Ga.; Thomas H. Keller, New York; 
H. B. Lemcke, Savannah, Ga.; T. F. Norton, Kansas City; C. S. 
Harris, Atlanta, Ga.; L. 1. Wade, Nacodoches, Tex.; . S French, 
——, O.; T. Keller, Jr., New York; Paul R. Litzke, Little 

ock, Ark.; Geo. Benjamin, New York; W. M. Locke, Pittsburg, 
Pa.; J. H. Mackie, Cincinnati, O.; F. C. Tuttle, Cincinnati, O.; 
|e Myers, Cincinnati, O.; ¢. M, Peters, Cincinnati, O.; Frank 
See, King’s Mills, O.; M. . Lindsley, King’s Mills, O.; N. L. 
Ric mani King’s Mills, O. . 
Mr. O Peters, president of the Peters Cartridge Company, 
was present, and watched the shooting with much interest. In 
addition to the above, Mr. Harvey Mc mechy, of the Hunter Arms 
Company, and Mr. A. W. du Bray, of the Parker Gun Company, 
were also present, mingling with the party. The following are the 
— «) a matches: 

irst Match: 

Mackie 45, Kaufman 39, Spencer 39, Osborne 30, Keller 29, Tuttle 
34, Lemcke 35, King 38, Richmond 37, Roll 42; total 368. 

Norton 46, Harris 41, Myers 28, Wade 42, French 34, Keller, Jr., 
35, Litzke 17, See 43, Peters 39, Lindsley 37; total 362. 

Second match: = 

Mackie 47, Kaufman 44, Spencer 42, Osborne 36, Keller 29, Tut- 
tle 31, Lemcke 33, King 36, Richmond 39, Roll 33; total 370. 

Norton 44, Harris 40, Wade 39, Myers 24, French 31, Keller Jr., 
27, Litzke 24, Peters 40, Lindsley 41, See 45; total 355. 

This shoot closed the programme, and the boys departed for 
their territories full of enthusiasm, assurance and‘ loyalty. As one 
of them remarked, “If we can impress the trade as well as the 
Peters Cartridge Company have impressed us, there will be no 
end to the good we can do.” 

Paut R, LitzKe. 
‘ 


The Brenham (Tex.) Tournament. 


THE tournament of the Brenham Gun Club, at Brenham, Texas, 
Jan. 20 to 25, had not the attendance in numbers which was ex- 
pected; yet it was a busy gathering in respect to competition. 

The most important event, the Sunny South Handicap, at 25 
live birds, $20. entrance, birds extra, 26 to 30 yds., commenced at 
11:30 o’clock. Besides the moneys to be divided, there was a 
trophy for the winner. Following are the preliminaries: 

Eight live birds: Jackson 8, Nolle 8, Hill 6, Thompson 6, Brady 
8, Chapman 8, Atchinson 8, Graber 5, Burnes 7, Gardner 7, Tucker 
6, Spicer 6,. Heikes 8. 

Twelve live birds: Jackson 6, Nolle 12, Hill 11, Thompson 8, 
Brady 12, Chapman 11, Atchinson 10, Graber 8, Burnes 11, Gard- 
ner 11, Tucker 11, Klatt 4, Vermillion 11, Spicer 10, Heikes 1o.. 

Sunny South Handicap: 


MONOID pp acdcedcnseasccacsscaseessisiecees 0211111*01201210011110211—18 
fs MUI {kg dawccedscasanerent dducevencenseda 2222222100121222022222222—-22 
TROUIH co ccnsendncacaudscpecescesseswcneceuns 2111210220020211111211202—20 
SRT cadbcgpevenspocactecdcchecktccesducre 2220121222212*22221212220—22 
Chapman ....cccrcccccccseseccvcccssccececs 10211122221*1212012222212—22 
Ce AE one cgirencnenactiduesssonsne cen 20010022212202001001 w 
PGI nich csr dedistecvecdscvsccexensds 22***11 21 1222*22122022111—20 
Ingraham ......cccccccccccccesccccccesces 0210212*12222110202222212—20 
TRENT se ccceccuseccocdesecseccccceceseces 2220022121112222222120020—20 
GaPEOEE cccccccccccocccccecccccccvecccoces 222220202222*222111222221—22 
THOMPSON .....cccccccecccccccsccccccesces 122*001121001102%12222222—18 
Brady <..cccccicccccccccvcccccccscccccccccs 1222220000222210*21002121—17 
TROUBES, cece ccccccesetccsccocccvoscvoceseces 222222221 2210222212102220—22 
BNE Ga cccccccccvescccececsccsocescesees 21222021012202*2222221212—21 


Heikes, Hill, Gardner, Spicer, Chapman tied on 22. In the shoot- 
off Hill missed in the dane round, Chapman in the fifth, Heikes 
in the seventh, leaving Spicer the winner. 


Seven birds, $5: 


Jackson ..ccccccccceeess 11121217 Rowe ........ceseeeeecs 0110212—5 
‘Ingraham ......eeeeeee 02121216 Gardner ........-+.s00: 5 
TEE. sccccccvccccaccccscs 12—7 Thompson ............. 2022212—6 
Heikes ....-.cscccceces 2122112—7 ‘Burnes .........+-0e0e 2020—5 
Brady ..ccccceceeseeeeee 1210222—6 Thompson ............ 2121121—7 
Spicer ...cccecceceeeees 0120112—5 1 Enloe ...........eeeeeee 2*22202—5 


There was a fallin 
bird contestants. 
their scores: 


off on the third day in the number of live- 
The following is the list of target events with 


Events: 1334656 Events: 1234656 
Targets: 15 2015 201520 Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 
Ingraham ..... 141512161418 Lockett ....... 13 18 10 15 15 16 
acksON ...se+ 111111201316 Tucker ........ 1315 8131114 
BE ascccnensén - 101511161316 Brady ......... 10 18 11 16 11 17 
McClennaham.. 13 18 12191219 Heikes ........- 15 16 14 17 14 19 
Atchinson ..... 131612171418 Folks .......... WuUnwbUHn 
Gardner ....... 14 18 12141318 Clover Leaf.... 1015 9 15 11 16 
BOGE ccccccece 8111315 910 Spaeks ........ 12 16 14111414 
| - 181115161218 Miller ......... 11 17 10 17 12 16 

MS deccoasesnce 131114161217 Sawers ........ 713 716 12 16 
Burnes ......+- - 121513 151217 Beckham ...... .. .. 7171117 
Curran ..ccccss - 91317141414 Rowe .......... 10 13 1117 12 11 


At a banquet on Wednesday evening, Mr. Spicer, of St. Louis, 
was presented with the trophy which he had won in the Sunny 
South Handicap. : 

The cashier’s office was ably filled by Mr. Fred C. Whitney, of 
Des Moines, Ia. 





Cowan vs. Buckwalter. 


Puttapevpara, Pa., Jan. 22.—A close match at 50 live birds, $60 
a side, was shot to-day at Belmont Driving Park, between the 
shooting celebrities Messrs. James Cowan, of Manayunk, and Wm. 
Buckwalter, of Royersford. The wind was nearly right-quartering. 
The birds were mixed in quality, though there were many excellent 
ones. The rise was 28yds.; boundary about 40yds. Buckwalter had 
something the hardest of the draw. The race at # birds resulted 
in a tie on 43. In the shoot-off Buckwalter withdrew in the eighth 
round, having lost three birds, while his competitor had killed 
straight. Mr. C. E, Geikler acted as referee. The contest com- 
menced at 2:10 and ended at 3:45. Scores: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1902, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Buckwalter..... 222 


221220 22022222222 * o—21 
PPITEARSA TIARSTAST T RET HO 
222222222010222022292222 2-9-4 
HRIETAYOIAET TAA LT TIAOTITCTA 

CHB id idecset SORDT SEDATE O BATS oA Eke om 
AAP TEAETAA LAT LT EAATOA 
5 eee rar 555555 541 055s be 210 
Shoot-off: 
a hc cddditiinvundadcéavedddncccscésvoncsbenec 3 *4 $ $ t 4 w 
SOTTHLA 
Caiashansiddecvsccesspaeeheodescscedacccuccdbadasues 222223332 





Frankford Gun Club. 


FRranxrorp, Pa., Jan. 25.—On its grounds at Somerdale th 
second live-bird shoot of the Frankford Gun Club we well ms 
tended. The birds were good. The conditions were 10 live birds, 
handicap rise, $5 entrance, optional sweep, five best scores in six 


shoots to receive a dividend of the club prize of $40, a i 
the Rose system. The scores: : i 






Schwartz, 30........ 0221221222— 9 Meyers, 26......: .««-2011110212— 

Morris, Micciuracdd 0221221222— 9 King, 20... *aaonioeae— 7 
Pent, BW. ccccccce, 2212222022— 9 Murry, 26.. -0022210111— 7 
eee 1222122002— 8 Hoffman, 28 -1220011022— 7 
Edwards, 30........ 2221222200— 8 Morrison, 26........0211011000— 5 
Wayne, 26......... 2011012212— 8 Dalton, 38.......... 0290220022— 5 


After the shoot the regular annual meeting was held an 

following officers were heeneds G. Redifer, Sapettans “# Scie 
man, Vice-President; Robert Krier, Treasurer; John Ploucher, Jr. 
Secretary; W. rke, Assistant Secretary; W. H. J 5 
Captain; E. Betson, Assistant Captain; D. Meyers, Scorer; C. 
Puff, Assistant Scorer. The Board of Governors are G. Redifer 
Howard George, Robert Krier, David Meyers, J. Ploucher, Jr. : 


ohnston, 





All communications intended for Forzst amp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. =... >: 
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The Hamilton Gun Civb. 


Hamitton, Canada, Jan, 21.—I append the scores of Jan, 16 and 
17, the last days’ shooting at the Hamilton Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment, and regret that illness has —. their going forward 
more promptly. Both live birds and target scores haye now been 
checked to both the secretary’s books and original score sheets, 
and averages will be forwarded at once along with notes, etc., 
from my book: 








Events: 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 

‘Targets: 15 20 20 15 20 20 15 10 20 15 20 20 15 20 20 15 
Fairbairn, 16........... 71515 9171513 7 .. 13 19 20 13 18 17 13 
SOG. “BE. cocsnapevsvess 13 19 18 12 18.17 @ 2. 20 20 oo be oe oe oe oe 
OER My chs en’ the akkenn: ae Roe sae. ae be ute ane. ith. ah a 
F Westbrook, 19....... 13 18 19 12 16 17 10 8 18 11 19 16 14 17 16 10 
H D Bates, 19... -- 13820 18 1419 17 9 2012 17 16 1116 15 12 
Fulford, 20..... - 101816 81614 9........ seis iene 
Wood, 18..... os 6 ED oe 0b ob cs 90 02 0°. 45.08 a> ae1s8 
Griffith, 20.... . 1418 16 11 17 17 12 7 16 14 18 18 12 20 18 12 
Fanning, 20.. .. 13 16 18 14 14 18 11 9 14 13 19 19 14 19 20 12 
Kirkover, 20.. -- 1314 16 151717 9 817 12 17 20 13 20 19 15 
Conover, 18. ... 18 19 19 12 161712 9.. 1118 14131418 14 
Upton, 17.... aS ee AAS eC 18. 
S Kay, 17 --- 1818181213 1211 8122 1441221217 ll 
DR Uiassesencpeccces so Fee Pe Pe a oe 6b 
Crawford, 16..........+ +» TD os ve, 66° p> kp.e0 
Fletcher, 18.... oe Sh bb cm Oh bh se 40 on Se eh oo Mais ne os 
Phillips, 17...... ooo ED BD ED ow cc BD FT v0 cc cs 66 00 on 82 50 08 
Montgomery, 18... 2 op. UD 00.00 40-00. 06 
H F Westbrook 1 









Furness, 16.. 


. 13 1916 13 i9 - 
T Crooks, 17.. fil & boo 




















J Cotvoks, 17...cccccccse oe BB oe oe oe 

ee ee BB BEB BD oe cs 00 0s v0 05 00 00 as 

Mason, 16...cccccccccce oe 37 3B 20 BE ODT nn ce 00 0s 00 00 00 oe @ 

PREGE, Eecatseasdndsvsee. de BP ics os 00 00 00186 os 

DE, Bekctabnocbbupevew $6 ) fae 

OUTER, dscdocresecssese’ 06 eee ee 

eS ees ff ) ers 

DECOR,  Bsoxsvscceces BB ce cp 06 BB 20 00 92 09 

EY Mi xanendusvaeces BB. out Ee 20 EE Se OB OD os: ou: a0 sp toe 00 00 

Dil, Wescccccscoscocce Bos BD B ve MAE: 6 as ‘ce Secs BD ce 00 00 

Saliven, 16. ...cccccocce Ths. oe BB co EE ce do se oe be os 00 00 08 0 

Pokemon, ¥7...scccccese Eh oe an be "ke ab S26 Sb 66 Se We we 60 be 68 

Simonds, Uf...cccccces ve on Be ED OD BF OB nc wo om Se! 05 00 00 08 ve 

CE, Bieprsecccesoce se se ED 98 so ve se pl ow ERED 2. a0 oo B 

OS >. 2 ew» os eo. en all ot Ob Bees San oe 

SE WER, Bivcsnccess sv on 16... ...... 6 20 13 18 15 14 12 18 14 

S Thomas, 16.....c0000 0+ 0 B co 20 0s 06 00 00 06 08 98 se 00 00 os 

SL, Eeasnsocsveveresens: sess Wo 14181912 819 ..17201218.... 

CCE, Elaschevebetens od: 00 «0 BB cc os co & se 00 00’ se 06 of co os 

EL: MPuieesucbsavetenes vo'en on C—O — on 

TS EE: seo acetnke sab oe ox ae “—- re 

Scholefield, 16.. Se: se on ohiee ae as-Be. @ se» oe 

G S Kay, 16... + Dae wes oe 

J} S Hughson D: Dose ib 

W J Reid. B oe oes oe 

J Cline, 17.. Sadie ae pe dee wth <n a ie se 

RS ES ee > ee a 

Murdock . » Des. a 

| Brown....... :- ae os 

W Work, 16.. ids ee ee 

ra aap 6d. 90 68.56. 0980. 69-20 60, > ad. 20 EL oo pe as 

OR BE ctvesasnciecnnvce sb Sk ws Eb Wh US 6 46 los 06 OS 4S bb BOOS 
Event 32, sweep, 10 birds, $10: 

WE, Bibsesonennsre 2020012212— 7 Fanning, 32........ 2002102202— 6 

te. TE. sscncnewied 0122120011I— 7 S Kay, 28.......... 2222202222— 9 

Paster, . B1....-cccses 1010020020— 4 F Westbrook, 28...0112220212— 8 

Talsma, 30..........0022222220— 7 ‘Thomas, 27......... 2212022222— 9 

OG RR 2220222222— 9 McQueen, 29....... 2222222220— 9 

H D Bates, 32....0212222020— 7 1; ie ae 1010201220— 5 

Clifford, 27.........0121100001— 5 SOO” Tisen coven 2202122220— 8 

Dr Wilson, 28..... 1102210212— 8 Kurkover, 32........ 2222022202— 8 

Fairbairn, 28.......0001121112— 7 B Stewart, 27.......2020212201— 7 

J Stroud, 31.. . -2121002221— 8 Hull, 29........ . -1200021011— 6 


W Lewis, 29....... 2122020202— 7 
Several miss-and-outs were also shot. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Jan, 22.—The Boston Gun Club’s weekly shoot took 
place on their Wellington grounds to-day, thirteen shooters taking 
part. For the first time in a long while we were troubled with the 
fog. That it was a regular ““London fog” goes without saying, as 
it entirely obscured the target l5yds. from the trap at one time in 
the afternoon. Considering the difficulties, most of which occurred 
during the prize match, the contestants were equal to the occasion 
and made good progress, Blaney and Leroy excelling with just a 
few targets to spare. 

One of the features of the afternoon was the shooting of Leroy 
who made a run of 41 straight breaks, nearly half of them being 
when standing on the 2lyd, mark. 

Every one was on the lookout for straight scores, but not all 
kept up their good resolutions, Leroy excelling in that respect 
with Blaney and Frank good seconds, 

In the individual match, which is now rounding to in the same 


Ben Ir. 








old interesting way and bids fair to eclipse all former matches if 
the present indications are any criterion, Blaney took care of first 
position with a well deserved .22, Leroy looking out for second 
place, with Frank and Williams next. Other scores: 

Events: 123 45 6 7 8 91011 12 

Targets: 10 15 10 5p 15 10 10 15 10 5p 10 10 
Blaney, 18 2 12369915 745 9 
REO Divccavkvhjosectocvsssecvestt 6 910101015 8 8 8 8 
Woodruff, Se OB BBE 6 és'ce ve 
Frank, 18... 8 410 6 71110 77 8 
Bullard, 1 3494668.. 6.. 
Muldown, Sis, O Bide ee ae bs 00 6 
Hawkins, ge’ os, O° Bice Ne * oo © 
I, . Bosacescessncdetebdouesebau Baa ruwe o0 ee 
Williams, 32898 9-.. oe os 
SARK, / DB de ccavdevsesbehtvbecccotecth te es 60 ve Se Ci. eee 
PRLS wiles \henabupiieshe en dude aii we sd on ab, ox Se $k, as 4 
POOR Misecesepepecvsenquesense 00: 6d 4b ep a ed 99 99. Be 06 08 4 


Events 2 and 6, Sergeant; all others magautrap. 


: P. 
Merchandise match, 25 singles—15 magautrap, 10 Sergeant system 
~—distance handicap: 





NS eae 111111111111010 1111111110—22 
DOC Tl. 64 Siesesentousesetenabipe - -110100101110111 1111111111—20 
DE, Dihén6 os boy bubasis see eekae . ..101111011011011 0011111001—17 
Williams, . -101001111001010 1111111110—17 
Woodruff, - -100001100110111 1101011111—16 
Muldown, 110001110001010 1111010101—14 
Hawkins, 101100111010101 0111111010—16 
Bullard, 16 110111001001101 1100001100—13 
Kadub, 16 . . -010001000001100 1101100101—10 
Sa Giksatesusbeabpecncawrcetonacsaee 010000010010010 0000111110— 9 
SECRETARY. 





Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Tre boys who follow the circuit will be sorry to learn, on 
authority of no less a personage than Mr, R Price himself, 
that the Whittington Park Association has decided not to hold a 
tournament at Hot Springs, Ark., this winter. This was looked 
forward to as one of the certainties of the winter season, and the 
Hot Springs meets were always events to be remembered with 
pleasure, S 

Attendance was reduced at the winter meet of the Farmer City 
Gun Club this week on account of extremely unfavorable weather. 
ee 2s Gun Club begins its regular practice work for the year 
this week, 

Country gun clubs in Illinois and Missouri who have been 
wanting to hold sparrow shooting tournaments, find that the birds 
when confined more than a few boosh fight to such an extent and 
so viciously that it is impossible to keep them alive. At Jerseyville 
this month a sparrow shoot was advertised, 500 sparrows were cap- 
tured the previous day, the birds were confined in a large room, 
yet the next day only a few remained alive. Can some one sug- 
gest any practical method by which the birds may be kept in cap- 
tivity for from two to five days? If so a great many of the little 
pests may be thus disposed of to some purpose throughout the 
middle West. 

That is a forcible editorial introducing the current issue of 
Forest AND Stream. Loth as we are to give up the certain 
pleasure of spring duck shooting for the chance of a little sport 
m the fall, every reasonable and fair-minded sportsman must real- 
ize and admit, when brought face to face with the facts, that we 
must stop spring duck shooting now, or within a few years be 
deprived finally and forever of this royal. sport. 

Misstep: i Valley find it true, even as the editor 


Je jh. the. 
states i to be oa the Atlantic coast, that the fall flight of the ducks 









south is more desultory and reaching over a longer period than 
the return of the birds in the spring; consequently, the spring 
shooting is much easier and more successful from the point of view 
of the game bag alone, and I believe it to be a fact beyond question 
that these conditions apply with equal force te every flyway in 
this country by which our wildfowl follow the seasons. 

There is, however, one argument very effective and well founded 
which the men who advocate spring shooting are wont to use 
with great gusto whenever the subject comes up. That is that the 
birds are relentlessly followed up and slaughtered by every means 
devisable during their sojourn in the South, They claim that 
protection afforded the birds by the law of Illinois or New York 
in their brief ores flight, would amount to practically nothing as 
compared to this wholesale annihilation in winter. o be sure, 
this argument is essentially and wholly selfish, but it points to a 
are conditions, demanding a broader treatment than local’ legis- 
ation. 

In_this connection your second editorial citing the efficiency of 
the Lacey Act as largely “due to the moral effect,” is very apt and 
timely. Before much can be accomplished in the direction of 
affording practical protection—that is to say, such protection as 
will effectively preserve the species—the matter must be taken in 
hand by Uncle Sam in a Congressional act similar to, but yet 
stronger and more positive than the Lacey Act. 

Of the importance of this matter and the necessity for prompt 
action too much cannot be said. Already at least one species, 
the beautiful and peerless woodduck, is all but exterminated. It 
has suffered most by reason of the fact that its natural zone is 
within the temperate latitude covered by the agricultural regions 
of the United States, within which few breeding places remain. 
But all other species are now faring almost as badly, and the 
remedy lies not with any one, or any number of States, but in 
national legislation. F. C. Rrext. 


Shooting at St. Louis. 


THERE was a splendid gathering of local trap shots and interested 
visitors at Dupont Park on the 19th. The special attraction was a 
new Dupont trophy, which is put up by the management on a 
handicap plan similar to the rules governing the contests for this 
medal last year. The number of birds, however, is reduced from 
10 to 8. The opening contest had been well advertised, and no 
less than five hundred people were on the grounds when the first 
man was called to the score. Among the visitors were several 
members of the Richland Gun Club. 

Twenty-three contestants faced the score for what proved a very 
fine lot of winter birds, and nine finished with straight scores. 
In the shoot-off Phil Webber won with a string of 12 straight kills, 
Will Baggermann being the runner-up. The handicaps, kills and 
total scores are appended: 


r- Score. Total. Score. 









Binghes, EB... ccccovcvcves 8 Pe: Se. BR ccncsosseen 7 7 
DEPUNE Ds cvinssecscvus 7 7 P Webber, 20.........00 7 3 
Hutchinson, 29,........ 6 7 i eee w 
Bowman, 29.........+++- 6 7 eS Seer 6 7 
Brooke, 29..........000. 8 8 Bees EPs scoese 5 7 
CDR Ui ceqpiesesiosed 5 6 C Bauer, 28.. 7 
SS eee 4 5 MRE. 5 Me ctosctebe se : 8 
Orvis, 9B... cccccccccves 6 6 N Baggermann, 29..... 7 s 
TO er 7 7 C Cummings, 28......... 8 
L D Cabanne, 30....... 6 6 Dr Cummings, 28 . 8 
Thirty Cents, 28........ 4 6 H B Spencer, 28.. 8 
Galle: Bisiccpsccscsse 7 s 


In the Rawlings medal at targets, Hageman proved the winner, 
scoring straight from the hendicap of 21. Twelve of the contestants 
in this event finished with clean credits. Frank Orvis was the 
last man out in the shoot-off of ties. Names, handicaps and scores 


follow: 
Total. Score. Total. Score. 

OE, we cannnnsesul 21 25 ee 20 25 
Hutchinson ......... 20 25 FIOSOMAN .occccccvces 21 25 
Childs o PONE. csccvcpeevet 18 23 
Herbert 19 MEE: sd cncktinnatetul 14 23 
Brown 25 EN Ghitavnconsdacnt 19 24 
Hughes .. 25 EE Sicsehonawes cul 22 25 
H Meyer... 25 SD. -etndhvavesetestt 21 25 
Orvis ..... 25 NV baggermann...... 21 25 
Malone 24 





An open club shoot at 25 birds was held as a final for the day, 
with the following scores: Humphreys 15, Steininger 16, Ellen 9, 
Rudemeyer 2, Kunz 9, Dr. Pferling 12, Howard 19, H. Meyer 14, 
Prior 15, Schomberg 18, Barz 8, Fasnacht 10. 

A glance at the above scores and entries for one day’s sport at 
the popular Dupont Park will convince any one that the shooting 
game starts most promisingly for the year in St. Louis. And 
Alec Mermod says they are just getting fairly started. 

Harold Money is spending the month with his friends, Mermod 
and Mason, at the park, and incidentally helping push the game 
along with his splendid enthusiasm. 

Frank Orvis has become, in a short time, one of the most 
promising trap shots in the city. It is not so long since.his name 
first appeared in the scores, and now we habitually expect to see it 
near the top of the list. 

W. Baggermann shot a good race to-day, scoring the top in both 
events. 

H. Stroh, who shoots under the appellation of Jonah, is an- 
other of the old standbys who may always be counted on, who 
shoots for the love of the sport, and who may always be figured 
as a factor in the finish, 


And by the way, just watch this list of names for entries for 
the G. A, H. e KILLMoRE. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


OssINnING, Jan, 25.—The following scores were made at the regular 
Saturday afternoon shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. Next Sat- 
urday, Feb, 1, will be the first shooting for the Washburn cup, 
10 live birds, handicap. This contest will be quite spirited, as 
fifteen entries have been received to date: 
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Prize events, 15 scratch, handicap allowances: 
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Woodlake Gun Club. 


Woop take, Neb., Jan. 21.—It was too cold and windy to be en- 
joyable, but a few of the faithful were on hand when time was 
tailed, and the game was fast and furious while it lasted. 

The targets were thrown as far as a new expert trap could be 


made to throw them, and with a strong wind 
certainly went far enough. 

Some of the boys, in consequence, have changed their minds in 
ye to how far a shotgun will shoot. 

V. A. Leach, who is not eligible for the club medals, made 
high score, 22 out of 25. Leroy Leach won Class A medal on 18, 
and j. Day and Chrysler tied for Class .B on 12, and as there were 
no shells left on the ground they concluded to wear it turn about 
until next shoot day. 

Following are the scores, 25 ome each man: W. A. Leach 
22, Le Roy Leach 18, W. L. Chrysler 12, J. Day 12. 


W. A. Leacu. 


ehind them, they 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 

Cinctnnatt, O., Jan. 25.—The Peters Arms Com: jh: 
contest at 50 targets, handicap by distance, was war te ar. cw. 
Phellis, from the ~ pas mark. e scores: Phi 45; Heyl, 
19yds., 41; Gambell, 18yds. 


1 s., 
40; R. Trimble, ayds., 40; Tenny, 
s., 38; E, Trimble Wyds., 38; Ahlers, 18yds., 


Shas Boon 86; Faran, i5yds, 35; Block. yds, 35 
> Jay 3 aran, ’ ; s., > 
ynard yds. ; Butts, Ibyds., 32; Herman, : 

lide Si; Paik St; Jack, i6yds., 29; ede 2; 


Van Ness, I6yds., ; Roandke, Iyds., 16. 


‘ 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Racine-Milwaukee Return Race. 


Curcaco, Ill., Jan. 25.—To-morrow, at Milwaukee, there will be 
a return race between the team of the Racine Gun Club, probably 
of nine men, and an equal number of shooters from the South 
Side Gun Club, of Milwaukee. The race between these two 
organizations, which was shot at Racine last week, was won by 
Racine with a margin of 3 birds, and the likelihood is that the 
South Side boys will put up a stiffer game at the race to be shot 
to-day. The members of the Racine team will be H. S. Blake, 
cree I. Case, James Busch, Charles Comley, Oswald “Von 

engerke, Messrs, Botsford, Ripley, Pugh and Harzelius. The 
South Side Club has not yet fully determined upon the team which 
it will put in the field. The race is at 10 birds per man, and the 
shooting will be one man up for each side, in the nature of nine 
individual contests. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of these little intercity con- 
tests. There is no money put up, not even bird money, in the way 
of competition. The races are invitation affairs. The Racine team 
entertained its guests at the first contest, and the courtesy will be 
returned, the South Side men even paying for their visitors’ birds. 
It will be a good day out of doors and a pleasant meeting in the 
evening for all concerned, 





E. Hoves. 
Hartrorp Burtpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Nonparet! Gun Club 


Burnside Crossing, Ill., Jan. 26.—The shoot of the Nonpareil 
Gun Club, at Watson’s Park to-day, was closely contested. Ed 
Graham won first on 15 straight; J. B. Barto was second after a 
prolonged shoot-off, and Mr. Shaw was third. The~Scores: 













reer ee 211212111110111—14. Dr Shaw....... 222222222202222—14 
Pumphrey ....122202201101111—12 Blake ......... 220021222222222—13 
Stephens 222222021122111—14. McComber ....222110202201212—12 
Barto ... 211102121111112—14 Dr Miller ..... 221220222222222—14 
Amberg 122122020122220—12 Ed Graham... .222222221222222—15 
{ R Graham. .222222122202222—14 Myrick ....... 122222222220022—13 
V B Leff..... 222210212222222—14 O’Brien ......222222101122222—14 
Ties on 14: 
MEE “SudsusdecsasededipUphastensthvensescvcsees 227112112120 
SeePeRs 0.ccccccccceccsecsevedsocscossecoscces 2211220 
2111222222122121212222122 
22120 
2210° 
speetpaasvadsnepotsed 2222221211222212222212110 
0 
GPE ccccbebs bebercnpesdncsessceceesoens 4° "22121212221121110 
Sweep, 25 birds, $25 entrance, birds extra; $100 to high gun: 
RROD 65s 05. csesp evn sash viadstectpeseabasia 2229290212292290012002112—20 
WSs escpusnss » « «2202222001221 022200220222—17 
SeePhens o.ccecceccsceces « « -2222200222202220220222222—20 
SOIT, occccccvecdscccsesecsicoccscverseosooe 2221222221202021220221110--21 
Ten birds, $10, 60 and 40 per cent.: 
Roll 2212201122—9 Sperry ...........++. 1222021221—9 


2222222012—9 
1121021120—8 


Blake 


ee nccecccccc cs cbeee ieee —S 








2211212 2120 
€ 222 222220 2120 
BEDE ocucvensesoncowes 112 = 1222222 1222122 
BED cpcccecencceses 222 222210 
Watson’s Park, Jan, 24.—Match for $5 purse, 25 birds, high gun: 
DPROET ccvvkctbcctsevescnetocshesstenveenes 10221*22022*0200122021222—17 
WEE cccncactundoniaascbsensbeocebacent 011102*201102222202100200—15 
CGR indians dqntadebenbagescsdecccescesscel 202010020000102*120020111—12 
DU UROUEY Ciscoe lancaschesccs soceevneeiens 0112222022210002222022*20—17 
Match for birds, 25 birds: 
PGR ccccevccssecevesetudesvescsncesoesees 222221211011222022222922 —21 
DEE sv cccuccueusbanpvenchassevanssareet 0202212010021221220122021—18 
Ground covered with snow and birds pretty good. 
RAVELRIGG. 





Robin Hood Gun Club. 


Concorp, §S. I., Jan. 25.—First and second moneys were divided 


by Lewis and Schoverling. Lewis won the silver cup. All stood 
at 28yds. The scores: ‘ 
Conditions: 10 birds, $3.50 entrance, high guns: 

BieGicins .ccecsicssd 002100122I— 6 Seawood ........... 0202220212— 7 
MeGeO £.cFastevepe 1102012120— 7 ‘Becker ...........- 0010100120— 4 
Datler <cccosccccces 0020012110— 5 iersen ...........- 1020211112— 8 
Schoverling ........ 2222202222— 9 Rawson ...........+ 2110202212— 8 
BAND . Ktccccnpececge 2121102212— 9 Murray ...........- 0020202212— 6 
EERE: BS sccansecoons 2202101100— 6 Tobin .............. 0112020202— 6 
et eee 0022201222— 7 Lovett ........ w+ + «-1212002202— 7 


A. A. Scnovertine, Sec’y. 


Smithtown Gun Club. 


SmirHtown, Jan. 21.—The weekly shoot of Smithtown Gun Club 
was held on - 20, on their grounds at this place. The fine 
weather brought quite a crowd of shooters. It seemed to be an 
off day for everybody, as the scores are much lower than usual. 
Event No. 5 was for a gold medal, ta be won three times before 
becoming the property of the holder. It was won by Brush on 





the shoot-off with B. Olivia. Following are scores: 
Events: 123 465 678 9 Shot 

Targets: 5 5 5 51010 56 5 5 at. Broke. 

Olivia . 48 4'3-9 2.8.2 a5 36 

ivi S843 8.7-4 3.43 55 30 

SS eR ae one 35 13 

3:3 3.4 £3 4 €1 55 26 

24436432 3 55 29 

223 8 4 4-7 B¢< 45 28 

RB Bias BeBe h ses 35 § 

423468 6.3 3 5b 38 

 & Siibw & 8 38>. i) 19 

~-41023243332 4 55 22 

oo BB 2 24: Bue 2 i) 25 

Peat eS ewe 30 10 

es ee ee 30 7 

oe oe 0 4 

ee oe tS 20 6 

4.. $12 20 ll 

wrcccvepcenenccedédotsee 20 ve.6> ov eeice 0 5 0 


a 
HAtsey. 
All communications intended for Forrest anp Stream should 


always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Florida. 
TWO WEEKS’ TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILKOAD. 


Tue first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jackson- 
ville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington by special train on Feb. 4. 

xcursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pullman ac- 


_ commodations (one berth), and meals en route in both directions 


while traveling on the special train, will be sold at the followin 
rates: New York, $50; Philadelphia, Marrisburg, Baltimore an 
Washington, $48; Pittsburg, $53; and at proportionate rates from 
other points. . : : 

For tickets, itineraries and other information, apply to ticket 
agents, or to . W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 





The Perfected Malcolm Telescopic Sights. 


Tue Malcolm Telescope Manufacturing Company, of Syracuse, 

. Y., has been reorganized, and has enlarged its plant for the pur- 

pose of placing upon the market a telescopic sight that can be 

ameend aay - cr pias ; by the purchaser himself by selecting 

the mm a local dealer. 

b hunters used this t ht on their rifles 
-game hun x. i yo tar aniendlas~do, they 
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